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New books in the 
AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Well-researched, well-written books created by the editors of 
American Heritage, the distinguished magazine of history. Ap- 
nn 150 illustrations, half in glowing full color. Grades 
5toJr.H.S§ Each net $3.79 
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MEN OF AMERICAN SCIENCE 

AND INVENTION 

Rare old paintings, posters, lithographs, 
drawings and sketches bring to life this 
fascinating story of America’s history 
as a nation of inventors. | November 


DISCOVERERS OF 

THE NEW WORLD 

An exciting word-and-picture account 
of the dauntless men — Columbus, 
Cabot, Balboa, Magellan, De Soto, 
Drake and all the rest — who explored 
and charted America, August 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AND HIS WORLD 

The life and times of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and third 
President of the United States, with 
180 i'lustrations including many of his 
own architectural sketches. September 
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For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 


Previously published 


THE STORY OF YANKEE WHALING 


A rousing account of the great days of 
whaling, from Nantucket to the South 
Seas to the Antarctic. 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


The complete story of the American 
Indians who hunted Buffalo from the 
Canadian border to Southwest Texas, 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies. 


RAILROADS IN THE 
DAYS OF STEAM 


Color paintings, photographs and draw- 
ings illustrate this history of America’s 
railroads. 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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A TEAM ew “oe 

By MAXINE DRURY. Decorations 
by Gerald McCann. Cindy and her 
father, sharing the work on the 
farm, learn from the devotion of 
Tom to his blind teammate that 
happiness can return to their home. 


Ages 10-14 $2.95 
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YOUNG FANCY 


By ROSALYS HASKELL HALL. 
Decorations by Donald Bolognese. 
Growing up is a topsy-turvy time 
for Rebecca; her family watches, 
amused and puzzled, as she changes 
from day to day between grown-up 
and child. 

Ages 10-14 


THE BABY-SITTER'S 
STORYBOOK 


By MARY FURLONG MOORE and 
MURIEL FULLER. The book that 
makes the baby-sitter’s job easier. 
Over 100 rhymes, stories and riddles 
to read or tell. 


$2.95 


All ages. $2.95 


’ Junior Books 
Fall 1960 
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SETTER 


By TOM PER- 

SON. Illustrated 

by E. Harper 

, Johnson. An 

eager boy, inexperienced in dog 

training, meets a spirited but stub- 

born setter pup, and each has a les- 
son to learn from the other. 


Ages 10-14 $2.95 


By ADAIR R. SULLIVAN. Decora- 
tions by William Hutchinson. Wil- 
bur’s vision of things as they ought 
to be reawakens his town and fills 
his summer with adventure. 


Ages 10-14 $2.95 


WHITE HARVEST 


By LELA and 
RUFUS WALTRIP. 
Illustrated by Chris- 
tine Price. Ten- 
year-old Susan is 
not only a fast cot- 
ton picker; she is a 
*- good kind sister 
who makes friends 
wherever she goes. 
Because of her spir- 
it the family of mi- 
grant workers tries 
for a homestead. 
Ages 8-12 $2.95 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
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4 new Allabout Books 


@> “Dramatic, informational presentation of 
scientific subjects written by outstanding authori- 
ties in their fields.” — nssrRUCTOR MAGAZINE 
Oct., $1.95 each 
All About The Planets 
By Parricia Lauper. Illus. by Arthur Renshaw. 
(A33) 


“ Random House Books 


for boys anc 


All About Fish 

Written and illustrated by Cari Burcer. (A34) 
All About Undersea Exploration 

By Ruts Brinvze. Photographs. 

All About Great Medical Discoveries 
By Davin Dietz. Illustrated by Ernest Kurt 
Barth. (A36) 


(A35) 


Easy-To-Read Books 


os These books for graduates of BecINNER 
Booxs are just as much fun to read, too. Simple 
words and simple sentences tell exciting stories 
or offer exciting facts. Most third graders are 
able to read them, and older brothers and sisters 
like them too. Illustrated. $1.95 each 
The Story of The Atom 

By Mae and Ina Freeman. Illustrated by René 
Martin (B14) 
Hurricanes, Tornadoes, and Blizzards 

By Katruryn Hrrre. Illus. by Jean Zallinger. (B15) 


Landmark Books 


ae “Offer adequate proof that fact can be more 
dramatic and absorbing than fiction.” — Millicent 
Taylor, Education Editor, THe CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
montrTor, Illustrated with maps and drawings. 


Sept., $1.95 each 
Heroines of The Early West 


By Nancy Wiison Ross. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. (91) 
The Alaska Gold Rush 

By May McNeen. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
The Golden Age of Railroads (92) 
By Stewart H. Horsroox. Illustrated by Ernest 
Richardson. (93) 


5 new Legacy Books 
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RANDOM HOUSE, 


Exciting new versions of the great and en- 
during myths, legends and folk tales of long ago, 
retold by famous storytellers of today. Illustrated 
in color. Ages 9-12. Sept., $1.50 each 
Medusa’s Head 
By Jay Wiu1aMs. Illus. by Steele Savage. ( Y11) 
The Song of Roland 
By Exeanor Cvanx. Illustrated by Leonard E. 
Fisher. (Y12) 


Elephant Boy of Burma 


By Rosert Haray, Sr. A Burmese boy struggles 
to prove himself by mastering an unruly young 
elephant. Illustrated by Matthew Kalmenoff. 

Ages 8-12. $2.95 
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Satellites In Outer Space 

By Isaac Asimov. Illus. by John Polgreen. (B16) 
Everything Happens To Stuey 

By Lizian Moone. Illus. by Mary Stevens. (B17) 


Champ, Gallant Collie 
By Patricia Lauper. Illustrated by Leonard 
Shortall. (B18) 


It’s A Holiday — Here’s Why 
By ANN McGoverw. Illustrated by Dagmar 
Wilson. (B19) 


From Pearl Harbor To Okinawa 
By Bruce Buitven, Jn. Photos and maps. 


The Story of Australia 
By A. Grove Dav. Illus. by W. R. Lohse. (W44) 


Captain Cortes Conquers Mexico 
By Wiu1aM Joxnson. Illus. by Jose Cisneros. 


(W45) 


(94) 


Florence Nightingale 
By Rutn Fox Hume. Illustrated by Robert 
Frankenberg. (W46) 


The Adventures of Hercules 

By Cuirton Fapiman. Illustrated by Louis 
Glanzman. (Y13) 
Sindbad The Sailor 

By Natuantret Bencucey. Illustrated by Tom 
O'Sullivan. (Y14) 
William Tell 

By KaTHARINE SCHERMAN. Illustrated by 
Georges Schreiber. (Y15) 


Dwarf Long Nose 

By Wi-neiM Havrr. Translated by Doris Orgel. 

Introduction by Phyllis McGinley. First English 

translation of a beloved German fairy tale. With 

beautiful two-color wash drawings by Maurice 

Sendak (who illustrated A Hole is To Dig). 
August, $2.95 
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Essays on the Teaching of English 
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Bates edited by Edward S. Noyes and Edward Gordon 


—a collection of oral reports and speeches that 
were presented at a series of Yale Conferences 
on English during the past few years. 


— is divided into three basic sections: the teaching 


of language, the teaching of literature, and the 
teaching of writing. 


— Price: $4.50 (members’ price $3.10) 


Fifty Years of 
Teaching 


English @ (= Perspectives on English: 
—a historical — * : Essays to Hi onor 
the NCTE presidentia . . 
adresses ty Sanford ee W. Wilbur Hatfield 
Radner. “ 


—shows some of the 
changing trends 
over the last fifty years 
in the many phases 
of English teaching. 


—ideas identified in this i startling assemblage of wonderful articles 
study fall into the Sik honoring the NCTE’s “grand old man of 


following categories: 2 . . » 
ssadhiees ak anshanh xe the English teaching world. 


teaching of language; : 
the place of newer ‘22-4 — material directed to all levels (elementary, 


media in English secondary, and college) of English teaching. 
instruction; 


h i E li sh a *~p 
po a ca ee -==— —presents ideas by some of the Council's 
ships between English oer past presidents including: Robert C. Pooley, 


and other subjects; Porter G. Perrin, Charles C. Fries, Dora V. 


lificati f th : 
English teacher, : ate Smith, John J. DeBoer, Luella B. Cook, 
the basic goals of ee Brice Harris, Joseph Mersand, Lou La Brant, 
English teaching. and many others. 
—thirty-two pages. rH ‘ 
fea annem. s=4 — Price: $4.00 (members’ price $2.75) 
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Patrick J. GroFF 


Children’s Poetry of Harry Behn 


While children’s poets disagree on the 
exact nature of their poetry, they seem to 
have reached some modus vivendi by agree- 
ing that it should contain certain identifi- 
able elements, e.g., rhythm, sound, sense 
and suggestion. As to the 
words to use in poems, 
they ordinarily should be 
different from that of 
cOmmon utterance, in 
their imagery, figurative- 
ness, onomatopeia, alliter- 
ation, assonance, and in 
their connotative power. 
Agreement also seems to 
be that a poem’s effect 
is a cumulative one, that 
is, the nature of the whole 
poem determines its parts, 
while at the same time 
allowance is made that to 
a degree the reverse is 
necessary. They do not 
necessarily concur, on the 
other hand, that a poem 
can or should be equated 
with its central thought, or that a poem 
should engender for all a stock response or 
any single group of images, feelings, 
thoughts, or responses. They do believe that 
a poem should be an expression of some 
emotion more deeply felt than normally so, 
and that this expression of emotion will 
give a more profound or richer meaning to 
even quite ordinary things. Children’s poets 
as well as the others attempt to make their 
readers, or preferably their listeners, see 


Harry Behn 


what they have seen, hear what they have 
heard, think what they have thought, and 
feel what they have felt. They attempt, in 
other words, to create a newly-structured 
world, often exciting and unique, but not 
always obvious as to its 
content. 

It is evident from even 
this superficial definition 
that the writing of poetry 
will not be an easy task. 
Writing poetry for chil- 
dren poses, in addition, its 
own special problems. It 
is indeed a more rigorous 
undertaking than one 
would imagine at first 
thought. To make his job 
intricate the child’s poet 
must satisfy other criteria, 
beyond the above estab- 
lished tenets. Chief 
among these is the prob- 
lem of simplicity. Al- 
though many great poets, 
including John Milton, 
have listed this as one of their essentials of 
poetry, the specific problem facing the 
child’s poet is at one and the same time 
to give some profound meaning through an 
emotional expression while using words in 
a charming, fine, resonant, and rhythmic 
way, and yet not sacrifice extreme lucidity, 
clarity, intelligibility, and straightforward- 
ness. One's immediate reaction is that it can- 





Dr. Groff is Assistant Professor of Education, San 
Diego State College. 
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not be done. It has been accomplished, 
nevertheless, and there has accumulated 
a body of authentic poetry for children. 
The arduousness of the undertaking be- 
comes clearer, however. 


Many would-be writers of poetry for 
children have taken the path of least resist- 
ance and have lapsed into a kind of verse 
or nonpoetry, abounding with humor and 
action, but devoid of an essential ingredient 
of all genuine poetry: profundity. This is 
not to say that the two elements of humor 
and action are not critical characteristics of 
poetry for children. It does insist that verse 
without a more deep-felt quality than these 
alone should not be entitled to be called 
real poetry. Light verse or some such ap- 
pellation, yes. Poetry, no! Other writers 
must have thrown up their hands in defeat, 
exclaiming, “One can’t write true poetry 
for children!” and set their sights on an 
older age group audience. Unfortunately 


this seems to have happened so frequently 
that much of the writing for children that 
can in fact be called poetry is at an ad- 
vanced level. The attempted adoption of 
this for the younger child has resulted in 
a great amount of frustration and distrust 
by the younger child for poetry, however. 


The child’s poet also soon discovers that 
mere worldliness, adult sophistication and 
intelligence are not enough to create a 
child’s poem. This poet, as well, must be 
extremely conscious of and perceptive to 
the child’s world. This awareness has al- 
most always come through an intimate 
association with children: watching their 
play and learning processes, listening to 
their spoken expressions, reading their 
written thoughts, sensing their reactions to 
linguistic forms, and learning of their in- 
terests and fears. He soon learns that ob- 
scurity, somberness, and lengthiness distress 
the child. On the other hand, the poet notes 
that movement, action, clarity, familiarity, 
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vigorous and precise words, and humor 
attract him. 

Harry Behn, in response to a question by 
the writer, “What should a poem for a 
child be?” answered: “Interesting to the 
child. Melodious, from the easy melody of 
child speech to pure song, and this means 
usually rhymed, with inevitable rhymes, 
not forced, and words fitting comfortably 
and euphoniously together. Sensuous, with 
simple evocative images, especially visual, 
with as many other sensory stimuli willing 
to come aboard. Mood-steeped, when it is 
that sort of poem. Dramatic, if that may be 
permitted to mean adventurous. Formal, 
most often in recognizable stanzaic pattern. 
Humorous, taking pleasure in absurdity, or 
mild irony. Significant, in the sense of per- 
taining to a true myth, a small true thought 
symbolic of concepts children often com- 
prehend more fully than adults busy with 
position and things. An intangible pervasive 
atmosphere of play, which is germinal art, 
and gentleness, which is the climate of 
love.” Poems, in his view, should be about 
“seasons and the moods of seasons, the 
movement of time, and birds and animals 
and flora and ceremonial days that accent 
its movement.” 

All of this leads one to the conclusion 
that to be the kind of poet described here 
an extraordinary degree of ability, prepar- 
edness, sensibility, taste, and enthusiasm 
must be present all at once; and that one 
should not expect such a combination to 
appear regularly and too often. Obviously 
when such talent does emerge it should be 
publicized well, and cherished in keeping 
with its importance. 

Harry Behn is in part this kind of child’s 
poet. He upon occasion meets many of 
these qualifications. In his three slender 
hand-size volumes, The Little Hill (1949), 
Windy Morning (1953), and The Wizard 
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in the Well (1956)*° there are poems of 
exceptional attractiveness. He writes of the 
thoughts of young children (often humor- 
ously), of nature, of fairies and other im- 
aginary folk, and creates some entertaining 
nonsense verse 4 la Laura Richards. With 
one or two exceptions in each volume, the 
poems are short enough to create a single 
impression. Adding to the attractiveness of 
the format of the books are his own ex- 
ceedingly imaginative block-prints which 
accompany each poem. 


One of Behn’s most engaging poems of 
the ninety-five he has written so far came 
in his first volume (LH p. 31): 


TREES 


Trees are the kindest things I know, 
They do no harm, they simply grow 
And spread a shade for sleepy cows, 
And gather birds among their boughs. 
They give us fruit in leaves above, 
And wood to make our houses of, 
And leaves to burn on Hallowe'en, 
And in the Spring new buds of green. 
They are the first when day’s begun 
To touch the beams of morning sun, 
They are the last to hold the light 
When evening changes into night, 
And when a moon floats on the sky 


*All three, New York: Harcourt, Brace. Referred 
to hereafter as LH, WM, and WW. 


They hum a drowsy lullaby 
Of sleepy children long ago... 
Trees are the kindest things I know. 


“Trees” predictably should find its way 
to a place among the exceptional poems for 
children, and should have a long life in the 
anthologies. It has a stately straightfor- 
wardness of thought, a tightly constructed 
pattern of imagery, a satisfying unity and 
completeness. Alive with visual pictures, 
it stirs one with its deep-felt emotion, while 
stimulating the imagination through its 
warmth. Its steady iambic tetrameter and 
closed couplet add to an overall sense of 
clarity, directness, and simplicity. The result 
soothing blissfulness and gratitude. Add its 
is an example of a child’s poem of unusual 
merit. 


All living and growing things seem par- 
ticularly to inspire Behn. Much of his best 
work involves nature, a well-chosen subject 
for children, for nature and its mysterious 
wonders excite and amaze them as well. 
Behn shapes his affection for nature into a 
rapturous lyric in “Tree Song” (WW p. 
20): 

TREE SONG 


O summer tree 
Singing to me 
A song of Shadows blue 
Splattered with bright 
Trembles of light 
Leaves above let through, 
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When I have made 
Of sun and shade 

A song of summer too, 
Then, 
O tree 
Singing 
to me, 

rll sing my song to you. 


In “Evening” (WM p. 52), Behn gives a 
pleasing illustration of how brevity rather 
than overstatement can add force to senti- 
ment and perception. 


EVENING 


Now the drowsy sun shine 
Slides far away 

Into the happy morning 

Of someone else’s day. 


Unfortunately, not all of Behn’s poems for 
children are so outstanding as these samples 
of his best work. His main weakness is a 
habit of marring an otherwise well-written 
poem by the use of a bad word, a wrong 
last line or stanza, a forced or injudicious 
use of rhyme, form or iteration, or by the 
use of an awkward bridge to a new thought. 

“Mr. Pyme” (LH p. 18) is fairy-like, 
a mysterious being. When the rain fell/He 


rang a bell, /When the sun shined/He 
laughed and dined/. By changing the last 
two lines to: Then the sun shined/And he 


laughed and dined/, there would be added 
to Mr. Pyme’s character a personification, 
animation, and vividness that would have 
heightened his attractiveness by giving him 
the magical powers that are very much in 
keeping with the overall mood of the poem. 
The cohesiveness of the poem in this in- 
stance seems lessened by repetition of a 
form. 

On the other hand, the second stanza of 
“The Wave” (LH p. 10) could have been 
strengthened by the iteration of the ending 
line of the first stanza. The second stanza 
and the poem beg for a refrain, “Only a 
tired old sea,” rather than “But dragons 
don’t frighten me!” The latter line as used is 
strained humor, cliché, and not in keeping 
with the general objective of the poem, 
while destroying an otherwise carefully de- 
vised set of images. 


Then slowly a big wave grew and 
grew, 

A white wave spilled from the top of 
the blue 

And roared up the shore to splash me! 
Instead, 

It splashed itself, and curled back to 
its bed 

Like a tired old dragon not quite 
dead— 


But dragons don't frighten me! 


“The Caterpillar” (LH p. 20) “crawled 
along a slippy place”. . . fell onto “the 
glassy pool without the slightest sound.” 


Someday he might have been a moth 
If he had lain quite still. 

He didn't. So I fished him out 

And tossed him down the hill. 


The last line here, “And tossed him down 
the hill.” seems unreasonably casual, deny- 
ing the poem a satisfying denouement for 
the episode. Anticlimax results as one’s 
anticipation goes unrewarded. 
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An unexpected, unnecessary awkward- 
ness marks the end of “Near and Far” (WM 
p. 26). Read the lines, dropping or chang- 
ing the ill-fitting last line. Hens and ditch- 
digging machines are much alike, Behn 
says. 

Only in summer 

The big machines 

And loose old hens 

Play the same scooping 

Sunny game, 

Saying the same things over and over 

At about the same loudness 

Because the machine is farther away. 


An example of forced and trite rhyme 
that detracts from Behn’s effort occurs in 
“Shopping Spree” (WM p. 40). 


Where a sign said Super Cones for a 
dime 

I bought one, but all there was left 
was lime. 


The improbability of the last line plus the 
fact “lime” has no significance elsewhere 
in the poem convinces one it was just 
loosely and impetuously inserted as mere 
expedient. 

Sometimes irrelevant asides are inserted 
that halter the movement of a poem, done 
again it seems out of desperation over com- 
pleting a rhyme scheme. As, for instance, 
in “Easter Snowfall” (WW p. 18): 
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Days after daffodils were up 

And some of them were showing gold 
And I had found a buttercup— 
Without the weather turning cold 
Quietly it snowed all night. 


The third line, “And I had found a butter- 
cup—,” seems contrived and inconsequen- 
tial and presents unessential and needless 
divergence. 

The poems of Behn also are not entirely 
free from obscurity, indistinct allusion, or 
pointlessness. In “Enchantment” (WW p. 
16) “a little child went out from town” . . 
“to the top of hill” . . . “found a curved 
and silver horn” . . . , “blew one silver note 
and lo! ’twas a summer morn.” 


The sun lay wide and warm and still 
Over flowers and grass on the hill 
That glowed with an elfin gleam— 
And soft in the valley lowed the herds 
And drowsily sang the summer birds 
To a young man lost in dream. 


The point of this too-sophisticated, intro- 
spective concluding line of the poem would 
doubtless escape the child. Is not the train 
of events in “After Rain” (WM p. 24) too 
ambiguous for the child to follow, at least 
the child that the general level of poems 
throughout the book identifies? 


After rain in the afternoon 
Near evening, soon 

A firefly started to wink and a frog 
At peace in a bog 
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Tinkled an after-the-rainstorm tune 
As mossy moon 

Came quietly up through a fungus fog 
Like a bump on a log 

Burning steadily without blinking 
Or rising or sinking 

And shined on puddles. . . . 


Behn' advised some “sensible cautions” 
as to what to avoid in writing children’s 
literature that he follows well: “the cute 
and sentimental palmed off as childlike,” 


*Harry Behn. “Reading Up to Ten.” The Horn 
Book Magazine. 28: 155-159, June, 1952. 
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“words of one syllable . . . empty of magic 
or meaning,” and writings that “so stress 
meaning as to be preachy.” Beyond this, 
one must conclude that there is evidence 
of unusual talent in his poetry but also 
normal shortcomings indulged by a lack of 
critical editing. While his poetry for chil- 
dren is not consistent enough in its quality 
to be praised unstintingly, it is, at moments, 
nevertheless, as fine as a child can read. In 
spite of its disturbing limitations, Behn’s 
becomes an important new voice in chil- 
dren’s poetry. 


NCTE at ASCD 
Watch for the announcement of the special NCTE luncheon to be held on Monday, 


March 13, during the Convention of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


Development. 


The Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, its fiftieth, will be 
held in Chicago the week of Thanksgiving, 1960. It promises to be the greatest in its 


history. 





MARGUERITE P. ARCHER 


Building Vocabulary with a 
Fourth-grade Class 


One Friday morning during their library 
period, I asked Mrs. Curran’s fourth grade, 
“When you write stories what word do 
you have to use so much that you get tired 
of using it?” 

The children guessed and, the, and a, but 
I commented that we usually just accepted 
these words. Then I gave an example of 
dialogue and they triumphantly exclaimed, 
“Said!” 

I quickly replied, “That's it! Said! Said 
is a word we don’t have to use so often that 
we get tired of it. What words could we 
use instead of said?” 

The answers came so fast that I could 
hardly write them down. Occasionally there 
would be a lull and Mrs. Curran or I would 
start a new trend of thought. “Suppose these 
people are angry with each other.” “Maybe 
they're not angry. Suppose something funny 
is said.” Within twenty minutes’ time the 
class had discovered forty-four words to 
use instead of said. 

At that point we stopped listing so that 
the children could withdraw books. Two 
volunteers sat down to copy the words 
neatly for the bulletin boards in their class- 
room and in the library. I pointed to two 
lists made by other classes and Martha in- 
quired, “How many did the other class 
get?” 

“Forty-eight,” I admitted, knowing quite 
well that she meant the other fourth-grade 
class. 

“That’s only four more than we got! 
Somebody think of some more!” urged 
Katie. 


Mrs. Archer is reading consultant in the Prospect 
Hill School, Pelham, New York. 


Before they left the library the class had 
fifty-one words. They also had a challeng- 
ing piece of information: Mr. Gillespie's 
sixth grade had compiled a list of seventy- 
eight words for said. 

At noontime Peter T. walked in. “Could 
you use blasted?” he inquired hopefully. 
Blasted was accepted and so was boasted. 
Jeff contributed taunted and retorted after 
school. 

On Monday Sally triumphantly declared, 
“We didn’t say told. There are times when 
you could say told instead of said.” Jeff 
came next with exaggerated. Marilyn re- 
read the list and wrote down joked. 

Tuesday noon Peter returned. “Is jab- 
bered all right? It doesn’t have to be slang.” 

“You're right,” I acknowledged. “It 
doesn’t. You’ve added another word.” 

“Added!” grinned Peter. 

When the children had their next library 
period Tuesday afternoon my first remark 
was “I suppose you all know that some of 
the class has continued your list.” 

“Continued!” Ralph echoed gleefully. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Curran was absent. So 
the youngsters took down their list and read 
it to the substitute teacher. As they read it 
more words were added. 

“Do we have stuttered?” queried Barbara. 

“I thought you said muttered,” Tommy 
interjected. 

As I moved my head up and down in 
agreement Jimmy said nodded. By this 
time the list was back on the board with 
eight children clustered around it. Diane, 
Sally, and Linda were leafing through 
the unabridged dictionary. Anthony and 
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Tommy L. began to open books and hastily 
scan the contents. More youngsters dashed 
to get books. Peter L. took a magazine and 
others hurried to the rack. When they 
found new words they would burst out 
with a joyful exclamation, and someone 
would run over to the board for a hasty 
check. 

Luckily I had a clerical period during 
the next half hour. “They're supposed to 
have English now,” the substitute com- 
mented hesitantly. 

“This is English!” I laughed. “Let them 
stay.” 

“Yes, of course,” Mrs. Zisson smiled. “The 
plan book has the same thing—vocabulary 
development.” 

I reassured her. “That's fine! Mrs. Curran 
will be pleased.” 

Then I asked the children to sit down 
in the circle so that we could read the 
additions to the list. “Mrs. Zisson has con- 
sented to your staying,” I announced. 

“Consented!” cried the chorus with Vic 
in the lead. 


“I didn’t mean to tell you any words my- 
self,” I ruefully retorted. 

“Do we have told?” Frank asked. 

“Yes, we do; but we don’t have shut- 
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tered,” was someone’s answer. 

“Shuttered isn’t the word you mean. That 
means having shutters like a house,” I ex- 
plained. “The word is shuddered. How 
would you spell it? Sound it out.” 

When that detail had been corrected I 
called for volunteers to copy the additions 
which had been squeezed onto a small 
piece of paper. 

“Why don’t we mimeograph it?” inquired 
Lester. “Then everyone could have a copy.” 

By the time the project was “finished” on 
Wednesday afternoon the children had 
listed one hundred and four words. The 
principal, Mrs. Dyring, had given her happy 
approval to the mimeographing; and the 
secretary, Miss Flynn, had left space so 
that more words could be added. 

Reports on the duplicating kept coming 
back to the library. “Miss Flynn says we 
can make enough for the other classes, too!” 
“Miss Flynn made up a story with the first 
twenty words in it!” 

Linda, from Mr. Gillespie’s sixth grade, 
came in after school. “Those fourth-graders 
had a hundred and four words for said. 
Isn't that wonderful?” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “It is wonderful.” She 
was absolutely right. 


DOA MU G9 10 


sobbed 
declared 


replied 


. suggested 
. exclaimed 


dictated 
questioned 
complimented 
complained 


. answered 
. proclaimed 
. congratulated 


. asked 


. advised 


. argued 
. quarreled 
. inquired 


. yelled 


. screamed 
. shouted 
. cried 


Words to Use instead of “Said” by Mrs. Curran’s Grade 4 


22 


oO” 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
$2. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Q”7 
vi 


. whispered 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


commented 
pouted 
blurted 
bellowed 
screeched 
protested 
stated 
laughed 
chuckled 
giggled 
snickered 
smiled 
frowned 


grinned 


. snarled 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 


glared 
requested 
stammered 
informed 
recited 


43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


demanded 
commanded 
cited 
conversed 
claimed 
thundered 
roared 
growled 
grunted 
blasted 
boasted 
taunted 
retorted 
told 
exaggerated 
joked 
jabbered 
added 
continued 
stuttered 
muttered 


64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
72. 


79 


73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 


nodded 
began 
warned 
called 
fretted 

cc ynfessed 
crowed 
bragged 
chattered 
read 
admitted 
ordered 
mentioned 
consoled 
reminded 
named 
murmured 
reasoned 
consented 
shuddered 


mouthed 


5. sighed 

. remarked 

. considered 

. claimed 

. discouraged 

. informed 

. encouraged 
2. corrected 

. begged 

. whined 

. observed 

. cursed 

. wept 

. sorrowed 

. comforted 

. conceded 

. continued 
2. mumbled 

. snapped 

. gulped 





ETHEL GUNDERSON 


All from One Poem 


The teacher who enjoys poetry and who 
has seen how poetry can make a child’s life 
fuller and richer is sure to provide time 
and place for it in her daily program. The 
writer in her work with seven-year-olds in 
the Willets Road School, East Williston, 
L. L, N. Y., gives them much poetry—mainly 
to provide the children with the pleasure 
derived from the poems and to give them a 
feeling of how to read poetry. Also, poetry 
helps children to “get going” artistically. 

Each month the children have an anthol- 
ogy of poetry, seven or eight poems that we 
read over and over. (Each child has a 
dittoed copy of every poem.) In ten months 
of school, the children become familiar 
with 70-80 poems. Although many children 
memorize parts of or entire poems, no stress 
is made on memorization. 

Each day the teacher begins by reading 
a poem. Some poems are selected for the 
monthly anthology by the pupils’ reactions 
to these morning poems: for example, 
“Read that again!” When asked why they 
want poems read again and again (perhaps 
A. A. Milne’s “Sneezles” or Oliver Herford’s 
“The Elf and the Dormouse”), their com- 
ments may be “It’s just so funny”; “It tells 
a good story, and we can act it out”; “I just 
like the way it sounds.” 

We not only read the poems; we live 
them as well—by acting them, illustrating 
them, singing them (making up our own 
tunes), and by dancing. 

The poem “Come Little Leaves” was cho- 
sen by the group as their favorite poem 
for the month of November. It was then 
that the teacher probed to find the reasons 
for their choice. Why does “Come Little 
Leaves” enchant young children? Here are 


Mrs. Gunderson teaches in Willets Road School, 
East Williston, Long Island, New York. 


their answers. Questions asked by the 
teacher are enclosed in parentheses. 


COME LITTLE LEAVES 


“Come, little leaves,” said the wind one 
day, 

“Come over the meadows with me and 
play; 

Put on your dresses of red and gold, 

For summer is gone and the days grow 
cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind's 
loud call, 

Down they came fluttering, one and all; 

Over the brown fields they danced and 
flew, 

Singing the soft little songs they knew. 


Dancing and whirling, the little leaves 
went, 
Winter had called them, and they were 
content, 
Soon, fast asleep on their earthy beds, 
The snow laid a coverlid over their heads. 
George Cooper 


Children’s comments on the poem: 

“This is a nice poem; it is not about giants or bad 
things.” 

“I like the rhyming words: gold and cold; day and 
play; went and content; flew and knew; beds and 
heads.” 

“Most children like rhyming and this poem has it.” 

“The rhyming was nice; it didn’t go too fast; this 
shows how it was not too fast; it takes time for 
snow to lay a coverlid over the heads of the 
leaves.” 

“The poem helps us to read and to enjoy our- 
selves.” 


(How does the poem do that?) 


“It helps you learn to read because it has easy 
words. And if you know easy words, you’ can 
later learn hard words.” 

“You enjoy the poem because it gives you a good 
idea of fall.” 

“It warms your heart, and that’s good.” 

“I enjoy it because it has pretending—like when 
leaves put on pretty dresses so they can dance.” 
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“This is a poem we can understand, and that is 
why we enjoy it.” 

“I think you can say this poem different ways and 
that’s nice; ‘Put on your dresses of red and gold; 
Soon the wind heard the wind’s LOUD call,’ you 
can use your voice soft and loud.” 

“You can go slower like in the last two lines, and 
you can go fast when you say dancing and whirl- 
ing.” 

“It was not a rough poem; it was a soft poem.” 


(What do you mean by rough? What are some 


= that are rough? Tell some things that are 
soft. ) 


rough: fluttering leaves are rough soft: snow 
loud wind is rough voices 

cold days are rough breezes 
cotton 


“Say it soft and sweet; don’t make your voice loud 
and rough.” 


“Reading it goes smooth, not rumbly.” 
“The poem gives you a feeling of color.” 
“I loved all the colors. I like color very much.” 


(Why do you like color? What do the colors in 
the poem make you think of?) 


“Gold and red reminds me of my mother and a 
pretty dress she has.” 


“I like colors because they can make dull things 
pete. Matched together, dull and bright colors 
look nice.” 

“A picture looks nice drawn with pencil; but when 
you put color in, it looks twice as pretty.” 


“Red is a good color to put against gold because 
they are both beautiful. 


“Gold makes me think of my mother’s Chinese 
rug. 


“The part that says ‘Put on your dresses of red and 
= like, because I'd like a dress of red and 
gold. 


“Gold makes me think of the sun and all things 
shiny—riches, queen, moonlight, fairies.” 
“Red reminds me of Indians, apples, Mars, fire, 


warmth, autumn leaves, red velvet like our table 
cover.” 


“Summer has gone and the days grow cold.” We 
have that kind of a day right today. (How does 
such a day make you feel?) Feel shivery, freezing. 


“Feel cozy at night in my bed.” 
“Feel like playing in the leaves.” 


“Feel glad that winter is coming so I can play in 
the snow. 


“Feel good to see the leaves come flying.” 
“Feel happy in fall because school started.” 
“Makes me feel like dancing with the leaves.” 


“Makes me feel like having something hot to 
drink.” 


“Feel snug when you're inside.” 


“You can kinda feel the breezes and stuff.” (How 
do breezes feel? ) 
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“When the leaves fly by, it is kinda like a fan.” 

“When I read the poem I can feel like it is a cold, 
windy day; it is fall and it is cool.” 

“Wind blows the trees, the trees blow the leaves, 
and we can see the breezes that way.” 


“When the leaves whirl, it makes a breeze and you 
can see it too.” 


(Why do you like the feeling of the breezes?) 


“Well, in the face it is not too. hot and not too 
cold; so it makes you feel nice. 

“When you play you get warm, and a breeze feels 
so great.” 


“The word meadow makes me feel good. (Why?) 
“I like colored leaves and fall. I like to think of 


winter too. 


(Does the word meadow make you see a pic- 
ture in your mind?) 

“A nice, big, open field and in the far background 
you see a barn—you also see in the meadow a 
bunch of birds picking up worms. And later you 
see the birds flying south.” 

“I see the same field with a barn and everything, 
but I see a tree too with a fence around it and 
also leaves on the ground.” 

“This is country and you are playing in an apple 
tree. 4 


“I see a country with horses too.” © 


“Meadow makes me think of the outdoors. Meadow 
is a space to run and jump. You could draw a nice 
picture from this poem. 


“The poem helps you stretch your imagination 
like Mrs. Gunderson wants us to.” (How does it 
stretch your imagination?) “The wind can talk 
and the leaves have ears. 

“Leaves can dance.” 

“Leaves can understand. Leaves put on their 
dresses of red and gold when the wind tells them 
to 


“The leaves make believe they have their own 
beds and they sleep.” 


“The leaves follow the wind’s directions.” 
“Well, to me it was a wonderful poem.” (What 

do you mean by wonderful? ) 

“It’s wonderful because it shows that fall is here 
and winter is coming.” 

“It’s wonderful because it tells what’s happening. 
You get a picture in your head of a tree wit 


some leaves—the leaves fall off and later you see 
snow coming.” 


“It’s wonderful because the wind is talking and 
calling to the leaves in the woods.” 


“I think it is creative.” (What do you mean by 
creative?) “That ‘dancing and whirling’—you can 
do creative dancing to that.” 

“You can use the poem for drama and make up 
things.” 

“The last two lines are terrific for drama—we can 
get a white sheet and put it over us; we will be 


(Continued on page 485) 
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Autumn Activities in the 
Special Class 


“It's like walking on great big corn 
flakes!” exclaimed Paul, and with that re- 
mark he leaped into a high mound of 
autumn leaves. He and his classmates had 
been swishing their feet through a carpet 
of dry, crackling leaves, while collecting 
fresh, colorful ones blown down by a vigor- 
ous wind. They brought their assortment of 
leaves into the classroom to make attractive 
little arrangements and displays. Then they 
composed a short reading story about their 
task centered around an autumn theme. 

“Autumn” was a new word to these little 
special class pupils, whose I1.Q.’s ranged 
from 50 to 75. Since they had no compre- 
hension of seasons, the bright, gay colors of 
the leaves falling off the trees made a good 
starting point. Many leaves were pressed 
and mounted. Separate displays were made 
of the various colors, and the many interest- 
ing shapes. By handling many kinds of 
leaves, the children learned that they feel 
“smooth, rough, fuzzy, stiff, soft, or brittle.” 
The youngsters also crushed some in their 
hands to smell and notice the differences in 
odors. 

Pictures were drawn of nearby trees to 
show the weekly changes, and simple ex- 
planations were printed under them by the 
children. Sometimes, instead of crayons or 
water colors, the children cut out leaves 
from colored scraps of paper and pasted 
them on their tree pictures. They also made 
leaf shapes from the multi-toned advertise- 
ments of magazines, selecting those with 
the brightest autumn hues. 

After cutting and pasting with paper, the 





Mrs. Dobbs is a teacher in the public schools of 
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youngsters advanced to cloth, needles, and 
yarn. On squares of gray burlap they out- 
lined trees or branches with chalk. Then 
from a large assortment of sample fabrics, 
discarded by an upholstery shop, the chil- 
dren cut out colorful bits of cloth and 
pasted them like leaves on their chalked 
designs. Lastly, they went over the chalked 
outlines with black yarn and a simple run- 
ning stitch to delineate the tree trunks and 
branches. These burlap squares became at- 
tractive wall hangings to be taken home. 

Thus, with creative art work, and the use 
of the various senses, an introductory ap- 
proach was made to autumn. These vivid 
impressions and concrete experiences also 
provided motivation for oral and written 
language, new vocabulary, reading mate- 
rial for experience charts, and simple phon- 
ics. For example, the children composed 
simple sentences daily based on some ob- 
servation or fact learned about leaves of the 
season. After reading their sentences aloud 
from the board several times, they copied 
them in their notebooks. New words, such 
as nouns, were always illustrated in these 
little books. Flash cards were also used for 
review and for matching games. Good 
handwriting was encouraged by allowing 
the youngsters with the neatest notebooks 
to show their work to an adjacent class. Ini- 
tial sounds were presented from words like 
“leaf, yellow, red.” Sound blends and word 
families were developed from words like 
“tree, brown, drop, and branch.” 

Best of all, these simple learning activities 
bridged the way to lessons done in text- 
books, and gave the pupils some greatly- 
needed confidence in reading. 
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Prime the Pump 


If, in the upper elementary grades, you 
have fallen heir to a group stunted by such 
inane tasks as 500 word compositions on 
“What I Did During My Vacation,” or ex- 
ploited by local organizations to pick their 
families’ brains for five-dollar rewards on 
themes beyond their present ken, “What 
Democracy Means to Me,” or even, “The 
Curse of Alcoholism,” an invitation to self- 
expressive creative writing will snag on 
conditioned distrust. 

Do not, however, lose faith in your in- 
tuition that each child harbors an interest- 
ing reservoir of experiences, heightened, or 
lightened, when shared with others. In time 
the teacher becomes adept at tapping res- 
ervoirs with various techniques, but even 
the first trickles provide relief for corroded 
pupils and parched pedagogues alike. 

Pleasantest agent among the pump prim- 
ers is music. Six years ago I thought I'd 
have a go at “Creative Writing” although 
we are traditionally a textbook-minded 
school and my classroom presented many 
obstacles to favorable mood-setting. Into a 
two-windowed, 17 x 20 foot “closet” were 
sardined seventeen sixth graders, the usual 
academic accoutrements, plus the type of 
coat storage boasted of only by Robert 
Hall. 

Our moments of silence were regularly 
bricked-in by the booming of an enthusi- 
astic Math teacher to the north, the parade 
through the hall, and the chanting of a 
lower grade to the south. We were further 
enlightened by a public address system 
flooding us with frequent announcements of 
general disinterest. These, however, were 
calculated risks. A long-playing record 
Mrs. Hofer is a Fulbright Exchange teacher at the 
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Louise B. Horer 


with Music 


might barricade us from the surrounding 
distractions; it could set a mood for creative 
writing. Jacques Barzun’ tells that Jane 
Austin could write novels in the parlor sur- 
rounded by her family, and that some 
people can think in a boiler factory, but 
that it is foolish to take the hardest hurdles 
first when the power of concentration is so 
rare. 

The class was asked to cocoon their heads 
on their desks, partial protection against an- 
other anticipated distraction. J. J., a friendly 
13-year-old nonreader, nonwriter, had 
been compensating his lacks freely in other 
class periods volunteering such nonapropos 
information as how to catch and set fire 
to bats, and his boy-of-distinction consumer 
reports on the merits of various brews. 

With his strong back (and his desire to 
roam the halls), he could be a definite 
asset to our new project. In a school where 
the ratio of portable phonographs to pupils 
is 2 to 525, he could be Master Technician 
in Charge of Scouting and Toting, and, if 
I knew J. J., he would happily pad his 
appointment to embrace at least half a 
period before and after each legitimate 
mission. 

The children were not told our first re- 
cord was Debussy’s La Mer, suspected cor- 
rectly as being unfamiliar to my' young 
landlubbers, but it was announced that as 
it was somewhat more difficult to under- 
stand music sounds than word sounds, we 
would need to listen very carefully to what 
the composer wished to tell us. In about 15 
minutes I would say “Write!” and each 
would begin setting down whatever entered 
his head. The class accepted this as a new 
game and abided by the rules. 


‘Jacques Barzun: The Teacher in America, p. 64. 
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Time was up when the record ended, but 
those in the middle of an expression were 
invited to finish it. Because “the delight of 
creation is reinforced by the pleasure of 
anticipation,”* the children were asked 
whether they would like to read aloud what 
they had written. A forest of hands shot up, 
and in the climate of generous approval 
many volunteered. It was not until our next 
meeting that I was asked who had written 
the music and what he had really wanted 
to express. 

Claude Debussy was a Frenchman. (We 
located France on a map.) In 1905 he had 
gone to a resort on the southern coast of 
England. (We are a mountain resort.) He 
was seeing and writing about the Atlantic 
Ocean. La Mer is French for the ocean. De- 
bussy used sounds to paint the way it made 
him feel. 

Judy, the only child in our class to have 
seen an ocean, came closest to interpreting 
what Debussy was telling us! Jim, who 
mentioned the edge of a cliff, was interested 
that a French newspaperman* of Debussy’s 
time wrote that there were passages in La 
Mer “where one seems to tread the edge of 
an abyss and gaze into limitless depths.” We 
remarked that most of the class had felt the 
suspense and mentioned a chase. Our non- 
writer was asked if he would like to tell 
what the music said to him. 

“Nope,” he responded blithely, “but last 
night on TV I seen . . .” He rushed into a 
monologue bubbling with so many pro- 
nouns that even his fellow classmates be- 
came thoroughly confused as to who was 
hiding where, who got shot, and who got 
the girl. There was nothing we could do 
for him but listen. 

Judy wrote: Fish are swimming around peace- 


fully. Small fish in a mist of parents. A great 
squid comes and has a fight with the parents. It 


*Alvina T. Burrows, et al. They All Want to 
Write, p. 95. N. Y. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
(Rev. ed.) 


*Jean Marnold, in Mercure de France. 
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eats them easily. The small fish swim away. But 
the squid catches them. When the squid gets 
one, the rest start swimming again. e squid 
keeps catching the small fish until only a few 
are left. These come to a cave and go in. Then 
the big fish comes and starts after them. They 
swim and swim until they can swim no more. 
They are caught by a aoe The shark is happy. 
Jim dotted pauses between his impressions: A 
man exploring a lost ship . . . a girl playing a 
. . . giant dinosaurs walking . . . two men 
i . a man on the edge of a cliff... 
. a foot bridge to a castle being 

- Men going in. 

Joyce penned the shortest: Somebody 
killed somebody. But small wonder. Re- 
cently orphaned, she and her numerous 
brothers had been parceled out among vari- 
ous uncles with large families of their own. 
Joyce kept smiling, rigidly, but for a long 
time she was to distrust friendly overtures. 
To later records she wrote more freely, but 
only once would she share her reactions 
with the class. 

Discussion before beginning our second 
experiment with music spot-lighted on two 
needs: paragraphs and margins. Para- 
graphs, we found by contemplating those 
in story-books, are used to show a lapse of 
time, a new speaker, or to accord impor- 
tance to an idea by setting it apart. Margins, 
we discovered, really add to the good ap- 
pearance of a story when they neatly frame 
each page. Then down went our heads, we 
listened intently, and after a specified in- 
terval the class began scribbling, oblivious 
of neighbors at either elbow. 

Again I had chosen a piece I felt would 
be unfamiliar to them: Felix Mendelssohn's 
Symphony #3 in A Minor. The following 
day, when questioned about it, I watered 
down notes by Deems Taylor, the famous 
music critic. Learning Mendelssohn re- 
wrote parts of his symphony many times 
and then laid the work aside for 13 years 
before completing it to his satisfaction com- 
forted some of our junior perfectionists. Re- 
writing could be a good thing if the final 
product brought greater pleasure to the 
author. 


owered . . 
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Sharon wrote of children playing happily 
until “Something terrible happened. It was 
awful, but they had to face it.” She skirted 
death but told, “They had to bury the little 
girl, and the family” repeatedly “returned 
to the grave, sat down, and cried.” “Then 
they realized one must go on, and they left 
her some pretty white flowers.” . . . “Then 
one day something else happened and they 
became happy again. But they will never 
forget her.” 

Sharon lost a little brother through an 
accident that might have been prevented if 
these farm children had been more care- 
fully supervised. The family did not regain 
its equilibrium until a new baby arrived. 
Was this the story she needed to exorcise? 
In subsequent stories she repeats “must go 
on,” “never forget,” and on a ship places 
passengers “who tried to be happy although 
they did not know where they were going.” 

Dr. Burrows says that children often 
write about themselves. “To be sure, they 
are not aware that this is what they are 
doing. They think they are making up ad- 
ventures of an imaginary hero, or a brown 
bear.”* 

Bob wrote: I hear a violin. I hear a trumpet. I 

hear a guitar. I hear a saxophone. I hear a 

piano. I hear a clarinet. I hear a cornet. 

The spelling is mine. I'm glad I curbed 
my impatience, for it was an incubation 
period and eventually Bob brought me his 
heartache at being separated from his best 
friend who had been placed in the other 
sixth grade and his resolve to take up an 
instrument so he could at least be near his 
chum in the school band. 

For experiment three, Edvard Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite was available. The class 
asked to hear all the music first. Our non- 
reader traced birds out of a book, but his 
foot kept almost perfect time with the 
music. When all papers were in, one girl be- 


‘Op. cit.: p. 91 
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lieved she had heard some of that music 
before. Heads nodded. They began piecing 
the mystery together and concluded it had 
been background for an assembly program 
on Norway ten months before! 


I told them of a high school glee club I 
had met on shipboard in 1953. These Cleve- 
land, Ohio, youngsters had spent their sum- 
mer singing in the capitals of Europe. 
Reaching Bergen, after their concert in 
Oslo, they hired a boat and set out by 
moonlight up a fiord to the rocky cliff 
where Grieg lies entombed. Standing in 
their boat anchored far below, they sang 
many of his songs in tribute to his genius. 
When the class learned of Peer Gynt and 
the trolls with their hair like dried moss 
and their hunched backs, everyone straight- 
ened up involuntarily! 

For Sonia the suite evoked children stay- 
ing over-long in a deep woods. In the dusk 
they tried to find their way out. They came 
to a mountain, and seeing fairies there, 
dallied to dance with them. Then devils 
arrive and the frightened children run and 
run. “But it was only a dream.” 

Sonia fled persecution in Europe. Echoes 
remain in her writings: people combine 
forces to achieve their ends, there is only 
a little money when there is a great need 
for it, but all her endings are satisfactory. 
Handsome soldiers and fragile ballerinas 
are her favorite protagonists. 

The day the gym teacher became ill, and 
no substitute could be found, the class 
asked if we might borrow the phonograph 
and “just any old record” so that they might 
spend their gym period writing. Their ea- 
gerness convinced me the technique had 
been successful and merited repetition an- 
other year. 


In my files are stories from six groups 
that began to express themselves under the 
influence of music: concertos, folk airs, 
whatever happened to be handy. Preserved 
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is Henery, the worm who lived in a lush 
red apple, and the day a fat lady “dug her 
teeth into Henery’s bedroom.” One of our 
village boys, habitué of the auction barns, 
created a rich man whose house was a 
shambles but who decided to build a velvet 
barn with velvet stalls and velvet pails, even 
the silo was velvet-lined. When antidises- 
tablishmentarianism was the big new word 
on TV, one of our weakest spellers man- 
aged it without a hitch when she wanted 
a surname for John who was in court for 
stealing from his great-great-great grand- 
mother, “and the worst part of the deal was 
that she was there to testify against him.” 
Or consider Reggie Bigfeet, home on leave 
from the Air Force. Enroute to answering 
the front doorbell, he stopped to gather up 
a sack of potatoes spilled by his mother, ex- 
welterweight champion of the world, and 
got literally caught in the middle when his 
best girl flounced through the foyer and 
his former steady arrived unannounced 
through the back door. “He had to take out 
both of them, and it cost him a fortune.” 

One feels a surge of joy when a child, 
orally, practically monosyllabic, writes of 
snow “falling like big sheets that have been 
torn up” or an overly nervous boy is 
praised by his peers for his invention of a 
young pioneer husband who captures an 
Indian tribe and brings them home to live. 
All of them! 

We met Gram dreaming of a prince who 
will rescue her from her devoted son’s “Sun- 
day Outings” en famille; the character “too 
poor to buy a proper Santa Claus costume, 
to dumb to sew—so he pasted one together;” 
and “A lot of you have heard about Grand- 
ma Moses who is a famous artist, but today 
I'm going to tell you about Grandpa Moses 
who paints cartoons.” Gramps had water- 
colored an elephant chasing a bear up a 
tree, but carrying the masterpiece through 
a snowstorm he slipped and fell. “When he 
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arrived his painting looked different some- 
how. Oh, the elephant is now being chased 
up the tree by the bear!” 


One lad dug back in his memoirs to a 
frolic with another preschooler in the local 
cemetery—albeit on a sunny day—and his 
horror when he “happened to topple a 
tombstone over on Jimmy.” Scorning nearer 
help, he ran to the village for his mother. 
His back door was locked. He raced around 
to the front and tripped navigating the 
porch steps. Tension in our room was almost 
unbearable while we waited for Mother to 
remove a splinter before giving him her 
full attention. What relief when the two 
chased back to God’s Acre and Mother lifted 
the tombstone and carried the injured boy 
home. “You know, Jimmy’s mother wouldn't 
let him play with me again for YEARS!” 


Spencer was as overstuffed and as thor- 
oughly disliked a bully as was ever exposed 
to public education. But we all saw him in 
a different light after he read this story 
to us: 


There’s a girl nobody likes except a certain 
woman. She is quiet but she is worried about the 
irl. She’s a the girl doesn’t like being in 
the school pl ay. 

The girl is sad. All the other girls are smaller 
than she is. Her mother is not coming to the 
play. The girl has the longest part but she 
doesn’t know it. It was the best part, too. 

She has ripped her costume and she can’t fix 
it. She doesn't even own it. She feels bad about 
the costume. The woman feels bad about the 


girl. 
The other kids keep bothering the girl so 
much that she can’t think. 


Donna explained herself to us more di- 
rectly: 


My first memory is not a very pleasant one 
and I try not to think of it too often. I see a 
hospital room with my mother sitting in a chair 
day and night. And nurses—not one, but two! I 
always had a feeling when they entered the 
room that I was trapped. It turned out to be 
needles, and more needles. 

Then one day the doctor said I would have 
to have my nice long curls cut. I can still hear 
him saying, “They are always wet with per- 

iration and it is taking her strength. If cutting 
} so n't help we will have to shingle it.’ 

I still have my curls in a nice long box, but I 
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didn’t get the shingle job done. 


Mother took me to M— to a kidney specialist 
where I got some relief. But when he said 
cutting my hair had been all tommy-rot, I lost 
a lot of faith I should have in doctors. I think a 
doctor should stick to his business and not 
chizzle in on the barbers. 


I guess some people think I’m queer wearing 
my hair so long, and sometimes I think, “Here 
goes! I'll get it cut.” But then I see myself in 
that hospital room with my short hair. It was 
terrible. Straight and short. 


Carol Ann was a crippled girl who, after 
the death of her vivacious young mother, 
rejected all our “feathers.” 


Nobody knew the squirrel had a magic 
feather. He wanted to keep it a secret. He didn’t 
want people to be friends just for a feather. He 
wasn't popular and he really needed a good 
honest friend. 


One day walking by a brook he saw a very 
pretty flower right out in the middle. He wanted 
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it because he loved pretty things. Halfway to 
the flower he fell in. 
By luck a raccoon walking by saw the squir- 


rel and went out to help. He saved the squirrel’s 
life. 


The next day the squirrel thought about how 
the raccoon saved him and about what he 
could do to pay him back. He found out where 
the raccoon lived and went to his house. He 
found the raccoon asleep. He put the magic 
feather down beside him and went away. 


The next morning the squirrel felt much 
better. 


Carol felt much better, too, when her 
story was among those chosen for the class 
magazine and Dennis asked to illustrate it. 
There is nothing new about ditto-ing off 
favorite stories, but try having the young 
authors autograph the bright covers of the 
magazines. We find these become cherished 
mementos of a pleasant experience. 





I. E. AARON 
University of Georgia 


An Informal Reading Inventory 


Teachers frequently need to try out read- 
ing materials with children in their classes 
to determine whether the materials are 
satisfactory for instructional purposes, that 
is, for use in teaching the child under direct 
teacher guidance. This procedure is espe- 
cially useful early in the school year when 
decisions are to be made about selection of 
materials, when the teacher does not have 
sufficient information from the previous 
teacher or when noticeable changes have 
occurred during the summer months. 


In a sense, an informal reading inventory 
is a close observation of what happens 
when the teacher has the child “try the 
book on for size.”"" The word “informal” 
indicates that the process will be something 
less exact than a score on a standardized 
test. Yet the information obained from such 
an inventory cannot be equaled by scores 
on several tests. The teacher observes the 
child as she tries out materials she will be 
using to instruct the child in reading. She 
checks the pupil’s comprehension and _ his 
word recognition. She also notes any good 
or bad reading habits that stand out as the 
child reads, first silently and then orally. No 
other approach available gives the class- 
room teacher as much usable information 
about a child’s reading in a short period of 
time. It involves teacher judgment; it also 
involves teacher understanding of the child 
at the time he reads. 


Initial Step. In order to administer the 
informal inventory, the teacher needs a 


‘Jeanne Chall, “Ask Him to Try on the Book for 
Fit,” The Reading Teacher, December, 1953. p. 
83-88. 

Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability. 
Third Edition. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1956. p. 155-156. 


series of graded textbooks in reading. Most 
series start with pre-primers, primers, first 
readers; first semester second grade, second 
semester second grade; and go up through 
the sixth or eighth grade level. The books 
used may or may not be known to the 
child. If the teacher's purpose is to deter- 
mine whether the child is ready for the next 
book in a series that has been used with 
him earlier, then the same series would be 
used. On the other hand, if her purpose is 
to get a general idea of the level on which 
the child should be instructed, a series un- 
known to the pupil may be used. The class- 
room teacher most frequently would be 
using a text that she plans to use with the 
child if it “fits.” 

If the child has completed a book on a 
particular difficulty level during the previ- 
ous year, then the teacher probably starts 
with the book, assuming that the pupil 
reads satisfactorily materials used several 
months before. If the level proves to be 
satisfactory according to criteria for success 
discussed below, then the next level above 
is used. If the criteria for success are still 
met, a still higher level is tried. At the first 
level at which the child fails to meet the 
criteria for success, the inventory stops. 
The instructional level is the highest diffi- 
culty level at which the child meets the 
criteria for success. 

If the level at which the teacher starts 
is too difficult, then a lower level is used. 
Teacher judgment must decide whether the 
next level below is appropriate or if a drop 
should be made two or more levels below 
the level used in the beginning. For in- 
stance, if the teacher begins with a first 
semester third reader and discovers it quite 
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difficult for the child, she probably should 
drop at least two levels below, to first se- 
mester second grade rather than one level 
below—second semester second grade. On 
the other hand, if the book appears just a 
little difficult, the next level below would 
be used. 


The procedure. The child is asked to read 
silently a selection from the text. This selec- 
tion should not be the initial story, and 
should preferably be 15 or 20 pages from 
the beginning of the text. The selection 
should contain at least 100 words. While the 
child is reading silently, the teacher ob- 
serves his reading closely and helps him 
with any unknown words. A note is made 
of the words on which help is requested. 
As the child reads, the teacher observes to 
determine whether the child shows such 
symptoms of poor reading as lip move- 
ments, whispering, pointing, improper 
holding of the book, tenseness, head move- 
ments, and slowness in reading. 


The child is tested orally on how well he 
comprehends the selection after he has 
completed the silent reading. The check 
may be done by asking questions the 
teacher has prepared in advance or it may 
be done by a combination of having the 
child retell the main points of the story 
with the teacher asking questions on points 
not covered in the retelling. Preparing 
questions in advance is a better way to 
check on comprehension than having the 
child retell the story. Questions should not 
be confined purely to facts; questions in- 
volving implied meanings should also be 
used. For example, “How do you suppose 
Uncle George felt when he reached home?” 
elicits meaning not directly stated in the 
selection. 


After the comprehension check, the 
teacher has the child reread orally the selec- 
tion or a part of the selection he has just 
read silently. Again she records all of the 
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words on which the child has to be aided 
or that he mispronounces. The teacher also 
looks for symptoms of poor reading. Some 
of these symptoms are listed in the inven- 
tory guide sheet at the end of this article. 


Criteria for success. For the material to 
be suited for instructional purposes,’ the 
child should be able to comprehend three- 
fourths of the main ideas of the selection 
after the silent reading. He should not miss 
more than one of each twenty words in 
his silent and oral reading combined. Words 
missed more than one time are counted only 
one time, and proper names missed are not 
counted. If the child misses the same word 
both in silent and in oral reading, it is 
counted only as one word. 

The check on comprehension and on 
word recognition (more precisely word 
pronunciation and word recognition) is 
fairly objective. Some judgment does enter 
into the selection of questions asked and 
sometimes in determining whether an an- 
swer is acceptable, or in deciding whether 
the child has retold enough of the story to 
be considered as “75 per cent comprehen- 
sion of main points.” However, the addi- 
tional observations may lead the teacher to 
decide upon some level other than the 
highest level at which 75 per cent of the 
main ideas are comprehended and not more 
than one in twenty words is missed. Here 
the subjective judgment of the teacher be- 
comes important. The teacher must decide, 
for instance, whether the lip movements 
and tenseness noted are such that a lower 
level should be used than that meeting the 
comprehension and word recognition cri- 
teria. Or perhaps an extremely slow reader 
should be dropped to a lower level in order 
to help him to learn certain skills that he 
does not know in order to aid in increasing 


*Emmett A. Betts, Foundations of Reading Instruc- 
tion. New York: American Book Co., 1957. p. 
447-450. (Criteria for success and failure similar 
in part to those described by Dr. Betts. ) 
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his speed of reading without loss of com- 
prehension. Given enough time, he may be 
able to read material at a higher level and 
meet the two main criteria, but because of 
his slow speed in reading he should be put 
into easier material. These are just a few 
of the judgments that the teacher must 
make. 


In making the decisions based upon ob- 
servation, the direction of the choice on the 
part of the teacher should be toward easier 
material in most cases if there is doubt 
about the correct level. If a wrong decision 
is made, it is easy to change to a more 
appropriate level. 


Comparability of different series of read- 
ers. An instructional level determined 
through use of one publishing company’s 
materials will not necessarily coincide with 
the level obtained when another company’s 
materials are used. This is to be expected 
for several reasons. The first is that books 
labeled on the same difficulty level—as first 
semester third grade or first reader level— 
actually vary in difficulty level from one 
publisher to another. Some of them are 
very nearly the same, but others differ. A 
second, and probably more important dif- 
ference, is that the child is likely to perform 
better in a series of readers in which he has 
previously been instructed than in a series 
new to him. In the familiar series, he knows 
all of the words previously introduced if he 
has mastered the material, and he knows 
the names of the characters involved as well 
as the general style of the writer. These 
latter two factors are not directly checked 
since mispronunciation of proper names is 
not counted and the styles are not used in 
any way in the inventory record. However, 
they contribute toward the child’s comfort 
in the reading situation and may lead to 
better performance. 


Despite these differences, the classroom 
teacher can make good use of this inventory 
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because she ‘is concerned about how well 
the child performs in a particular book that 
is being considered for use with the child. 
The difference from series to series be- 
comes of little importance under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Comparing this procedure with the usual 
procedure. The procedure described here 
for conducting an informal reading in- 
ventory to select appropriate materials for 
instructional use suggests that the child 
read a selection silently first, next be given 
a comprehension check over the material 
read, and finally reread the same material 
orally. Most informal inventories described 
in the literature suggest an initial oral read- 
ing with comprehension check following 
and finally the silent reading of another 
selection. The reasoning behind the proce- 
dure suggested here is that it coincides with 
the procedure the teacher follows when 
she is teaching a lesson in a basic reader. 
First she has the children read silently, 
next she usually checks on comprehension, 
and then she may have the children read 
orally. Reading specialists caution teachers 
about having children read orally without 
first reading silently, and the caution would 
appear to apply in testing as well as in 
actual classroom instruction. The teacher 
seeks the level at which she should instruct, 
and testing would appear more nearly cor- 
rect if it follows the pattern in which in- 
struction will take place. 

An inventory guide. An inventory guide 
is presented below. A separate sheet is 
used for each reading text read by the 
child. Advanced preparation frees the 
teacher for the important task of observing 
the child closely as he reads. Selections to 
be used, comprehension questions on each 
selection, and a word count should be made 
in advance. Questions should be prepared 
in multiples of four for ease of computation, 
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if feasible in view of the type of story used, ber of words the child may miss and still 
and one-fourth of the questions should be meet the “not more than 1 in 20” criteria 


aimed toward implied meanings. The num- may be computed. 


Informal Reading Inventory Guide Sheet 


Name: — midineciepieiiiaptpiinigaicemat nation sigan desi 
Series: _ __________ Difficulty Level: __.____ No. Words in Selection: —__ 
*Words asked during silent reading: *Silent: Total words missed: _____ x 


*Oral: Total words missed: — ~~ 
*Combined oral and silent: ~~ 


*Words missed in oral reading: Word recognition: 
> 
Satisfactory 


__Poor 


Comprehension after silent reading: Comprehension: 


2. 4. 6. iciecs Mad” Meets ner 


SILENT READING CHECK LIST: ORAL READING CHECK LIST: 
Moves lips without sounding __Reads word-by-word 
Whispers __Phrases inappropriately 
_Points with fingers __Reads through punctuation 
_Holds book too close Excessive mispronunciations 
Holds book too far away __Faulty enunciation 
__Appears tense _Monotonous voice 
Moves head _Voice pitched too high 
Reads slowly _Tense or nervous 
__Excessive repetitions 
__Loses place 
Inadequate sight vocabulary 
__Guesses incorrectly from context 
_Inadequate word recognition skills 
__Reads slowly 
__Skips words 
____Adds words 
-Reads too fast 
__Does not try unknown words 


Notes on how he attacks unknown words: 


*List proper names and repeats if they occur, but do not count them in totals. 





Reading of Science for Two 
Separate Purposes as Perceived 
by Sixth Grade Students and 

Able Adult Readers: 


J. Hartan SHORES 


How do sixth-grade children read sci- 
ence materials when their purpose is to get 
the main ideas or to keep a series of ideas 
in mind in sequence? Do they do these 
two jobs in the same way? Equally rapid- 
ly? With the same amount of rereading? 
Is ability to read for either of these pur- 
poses more highly related to intelligence, 
science achievement or general reading 
abilities than the other? How do children 
think that they go about reading for each 
of these purposes? How do they think that 
an ideal reader (“the best reader in the 
world”) would attack science passages 
when reading for the main idea? When 
reading to relate ideas in sequence? How 
do able adult readers think that they read 
for these purposes? 

Seeking answers to such questions led 
the author to spend most of one semester 
with two groups of sixth-grade students, 
a short period later with a group of ad- 
vanced college students, and a longer peri- 
od with the data provided by the tests of 
these groups. Observations about each of 
these questions and about broader con- 
siderations of relationships between read- 
ing speeds and comprehensions will be 
made in future numbers of Elementary 
English. 

The present article will confine itself 
to the concerns of the latter questions. 


*This study was conducted with the assistance of 
a research fund provided by Spencer Press, pub- 
lishers of Our Wonderful World, Childrens Hour, 
and The American Peoples Encyclopedia. 


What do sixth graders think that they do 
when they read for main ideas? For ideas 
in sequence? Is this the same way that 
their ideal reader would attack such tasks? 
Are either of these the same as the way 
that good adult readers say that they do 
it? 

Children in this study were from a semi- 
rural section on the southeastern coast of 
the United States where the winter tourist 
trade is the major business. Each child 
was a “resident,” as distinguished from 
“tourist,” sixth grader in the graded K-12 
consolidated school for at least the one se- 
mester during which data were collected. An 
examination of Table 1 makes it apparent 
that the children were of about average 
age in grade and were slightly superior to 
a national average in intelligence and gen- 
eral reading abilities. It is also apparent 
from Table 1 that Group A (reading for 
main ideas) was closely equivalent to 
Group B (reading to keep ideas in mind 
in sequence) on intelligence and measures 
usually thought of as general reading 
abilities. This equivalence carried over to 
science achievement. 

During each of twenty sessions the two 
sixth-grade groups (23 pupils in each 
group) read a science passage of 200 to 
400 words selected from Our Wonderful 
World? that was heretofore unfamiliar to 





Dr. Shores is Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

*H. S. Zim, Editor in Chief, Our Wonderful World, 
Spencer Press, Inc. Chicago, 1959. 
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TABLE I 
EQUIVALENCE OF GROUPS READING FOR 
MAIN IDEAS AND FOR IDEAS IN SEQUENCE 
EXPRESSED IN RAW SCORES 
Group A (Main Ideas) Group B (Sequence) 
Mean SD Mean SD 
137.48 4. 135.83 
151.57 26. 147.61 


27.87 
103.65 


71.13 
26.57 
124.91 


Group A “oo B 
Mean 
136.65 
149.59 


28.57 
104.04 


70.50 
26.63 
123.58 


Measure 

C.A. (months) 

M.A. (months) 

California Reading! 
Com rehension 


6.51 
22.92 


5. al 
24.78 


6.43 
14.92 


6.11 
15.19 


21.73 
10.16 
36.16 


104.43 

Iowa Silent Reading? 
Comprehension 69.87 22. 
26.70 8. 


122.26 35.23 


99.13 28.53 99.00 26.22 99.07 
100.43 16.85 103.00 16.67 101.72 


‘Ermest W. Tiegs and Willis W. Clark, California Reading Test, Elementary Form AA, California Test 
Bureau, 1950 


*H. A. Greene and V. H. Kelley, Iowa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition, Elementary, Form AM Revised, 


28 

88 

29.26 6.80 
14.97 

88 

23 


Total Score 

Combined Scores—California plus 
Iowa Comprehension 
Vocabulary 


World Book Company, 1943 


them. Group A read the passage for a sin- 
gle main idea and Group B read the same 
passage for the sequence of ideas. Both 
groups had their purpose carefully defined 
for them in advance of each reading. Differ- 
ent passages were used for each of the 
twenty “tests,” and immediately following 
each “test” the children responded to a 
questionnaire concerning the manner in 
which each child thought that he had read 
the preceding passage. The questionnaire 
items were the same during the twenty 
reading periods, but after the “test” and 
questionnaire had been collected at the 
second session, the children were asked to 
respond to another questionnaire. Instead 
of asking how they had read, this one 
asked how an ideal reader would have 
read this passage. Discussion prior to the 
response amplified the “ideal reader” con- 
cept. It was “the best reader in the world” 
or “the best reader you can imagine,” and 
this ideal reader was, of course, reading 
“for the main idea” or “to find out the or- 
der in which things happened” depending 
upon the group making the response. 

In order to check on the child’s under- 
standing of the questionnaire items and 
with the possibility in mind of gaining a 


better understanding of what children ac- 
tually do when engaged in these reading 
tasks, the twentieth passage was adminis- 
tered individually and was followed im- 
mediately by a taped interview which sup- 
plemented the questionnaire data. Except 
for a few scattered impressions gained 
about reading interests and attitudes, the 
only use made of the interview tapes was 
to better establish the face validity of the 
questionnaire items. The interviews were 
considered valuable for this purpose. It 
was apparent that the children understood 
the items and were sincere in their re- 
sponses. 


Fifty-one advanced undergraduate or 
graduate students read five of the same 
twenty selections read by the sixth grad- 


ers. Twenty-eight read for Purpose A 
(main ideas) and twenty-three read the 
same five selections for Purpose B (to keep 
ideas in mind in sequence). The adults 
were checked on comprehension and speed 
for each passage in the same manner as 
the sixth graders. The differences in their 
treatment were that the adults read and 
responded to all five passages at a single 
sitting, they responded to the question- 
naire only once at the end of the single 
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session, and they did not respond to the 
separate questionnaire about the “ideal 
reader.” 


Adult members of this population were 
deliberately chosen as a group of able 
readers. Nearly all the group were either 
practicing elementary school teachers or 
advanced students (juniors and seniors) 
in a program preparatory to teaching in 
public elementary school. It may be that 
success in a field requiring much reading 
is better evidence of ability to do work- 
type reading than any tests now available. 
Whether this observation is true or not 
both successful teachers and good students 
in teacher education programs probably 
offer evidence that their reading skills are 
generally adequate. As further proof of 
reading ability, the adults scored well on 
the reading tests. Their average accuracy 
level was 92 per cent when reading for 
main ideas as contrasted with 56 per cent 
for sixth graders. Reading for the more dif- 
ficult task of getting ideas in sequence the 
adult average accuracy level was 80 per 
cent whereas the sixth grade level was 
only 42 per cent. Comparisons on a test 
of “Reading for Problem Solving in Sci- 
ence” found the average adult accuracy 
level 90 per cent and the average sixth 
grade accuracy level only 63 per cent. 


It is apparent then that even though 
the adult group may not be “ideal read- 
ers” they are quite effective readers and 
they are also students of the reading proc- 
ess. It is hoped that pointing out similari- 
ties and differences between how a group 
of sixth graders describe their reading of 
science for these two purposes and how a 
group of fairly sophisticated adult readers 
report that they do these reading tasks may 
at least provide hypotheses for further 
studies into the reading skills and habits 
found useful in reading different materials 
for different purposes. A comparison of the 
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sixth grader’s “ideal reader” with the way 
that these good adult readers read may 
also be worth attention. 


Serious consideration was given early in 
the plans for the study to the question of 
whether it would be appropriate to meas- 
ure adult readers with the same materials 
used with sixth graders. Had the content 
been literature or even “story type” ma- 
terial from science or the social studies, it 
probably would have been too simple and 
uninteresting for educated adults. The de- 
scriptive science materials included were 
thought to be suited to adults and interest- 
ing to them. Most of the adults indicated 
on the anonymous questionnaires that the 
materials were interesting. There is little 
question but that the demands made upon 
the reading skills were as realistic for 
adults as for sixth-grade children. 


The majority of the data that are about 
to be reported are introspective in nature. 
They are the result of children and adults 
reporting upon their own reading practices 
with the guidance of a questionnaire. 
There are obvious weaknesses in proce- 
dures such as these. Perhaps the subjects 
didn’t know what they did. They may have 
been trying to make a favorable impres- 
sion with their answers. The questionnaire 
items may have been unclear or am- 
biguous. These and related weaknesses 
were recognized before the data were col- 
lected, and attempts were made to protect 
against them in numerous ways. For ex- 
ample, the questionnaire items were dis- 
cussed in some detail in advance to be 
sure that they were understood and the 
final interview provided a further check 
on this type of error. Also the question- 
naire items provided an opportunity to in- 
dicate that the subject “didn’t know what 
I did about this.” Each questionnaire item 
also had an “open ended” choice where the 
subject could write in his own response as 
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“Other (tell what).” Similar precautions 
were taken with respect to the “ideal 
reader” questionnaires. 

It should also be mentioned that a num- 
ber' of the questionnaire items were asking 
for fairly objective reporting. For example, 
a child is asked whether he reread all or 
parts of the article. It shouldn't be too dif- 
ficult to recall and report accurately what 
was done in this regard. 

With respect to motivation and protec- 
tion from answers given to influence the 
examiner, much stress was laid upon the 
fact that knowing exactly how you do these 
kinds of reading jobs will help the ex- 
aminer to understand more about how 
sixth graders read. It is also stressed that 
teachers would not get these results and 
that the results would have no effect what- 
soever upon “grades.” The adult tests and 
questionnaires were anonymous. 

Group A in each instance was reading 
to get the main idea and Group B was 
reading to keep a series of ideas in mind 
in sequence. 

How fast do adults and sixth graders 
read science materials when reading for 
the main idea or to keep a series of ideas 
in mind in sequence? How fast would the 
ideal reader read these materials? 


Most of the sixth graders (about three- 
fifths of each group) reported reading 
these materials about “as fast as I usually 
read.” About one-fourth of the A group 
and one-eighth of the B group read them 
faster than usual and these fractions were 
just reversed for reading them slower than 
usual. 


The adults followed the same general 
pattern but more distinctly so. Nearly all 
of the A group (86 per cent) read this ma- 
terial as fast as usual or faster than usual. 
Only 7 per cent reported reading for main 
ideas slower than usual. In contrast nearly 
half of the B group (48 per cent) reported a 
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slower than usual rate for this material. 
Thirty-two per cent of the B group read it 
as fast as usual and only 12 per cent read 
it faster than usual. 

The sixth grader’s ideal reader is a slow 
and careful reader. If he breaks his usual 
speed it is to go more slowly. While read- 
ing at the usual speed is the most common 
pattern for this super reader, and especial- 
ly for purpose A (74 per cent), a good per- 
centage (13 per cent for type A and 30 
per cent for type B) see him reading these 
materials more slowly than usual. 

Do the adults and sixth graders read at 
about the same speed throughout the en- 
tire article when reading science materials 
for these two purposes? 

About seven-tenths of the children re- 
ported reading at a constant speed through- 
out the articles whether reading for main 
ideas or ideas in sequence. No more than 
three-tenths varied their rate during the 
reading for either purpose. 

In contrast most of the adults, 84 per 
cent when reading for main ideas (purpose 
A) and 96 per cent when reading for ideas 
in sequence (purpose B), reported reading 
parts of the material faster or slower than 
other parts. 

The children see their ideal reader usu- 
ally reading at about the same speed 
throughout the article, and especially for 
purpose A (83 per cent). However, 43 per 
cent see him varying his rate for parts of 
the article when reading for purpose B. 

Do children and adults “pause one or 
more times while reading”? Does an ideal 
reader do this? 


Over half of the children did not pause 
while reading for either purpose. About 
two-fifths did report one or more pauses. 

In contrast again, good adult readers do 
pause one or more times while reading for 
either of these purposes (73 per cent of A 
group and 88 per cent of B group). The 
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children’s ideal reader would pause while 
reading (44 per cent for purpose A and 61 
per cent for purpose B) more often than 
did the children but not as often as do the 
good adult readers. 

Do children, adults, or “ideal readers” 
look over an article before beginning to 
read it? 

Most children and good adult readers 
report not looking over an article before 
beginning to read it (70 to 80 per cent) for 
either purpose. However, the children’s 
ideal reader would do this more often than 
not (76 per cent reading for main ideas, 56 
per cent reading for ideas in sequence). 

Does one begin with the first word? 

The majority of all groups, ideal readers 
included, would begin with the first word 
regardless of the purpose for which the 
reading is done. 

Does one read all of the material only 
once? 

The great majority of children (87 to 94 
per cent) read all of the material only once 
whether reading for main ideas or ideas in 
sequence. In contrast only about one-half 
of the adults reading for purpose A and 
one-third of those reading for purpose B 
report reading all of the material only 
once. From 13 to 20 per cent of the adult 
group reported that they “did not read all 
of this article.” From 16 to 23 per cent re- 
ported reading all of it more than once. 
For the more difficult B purpose the ideal 
reader would read all of the article more 
than once (57 per cent) more frequently 
than not (35 per cent). For the less difficult 
A purpose about two-thirds of the children 
saw him reading it only once, and only 25 
per cent would have him read it more than 
once. 

Do children, adults, and “ideal readers” 
read “word for word” when reading sci- 
ence materials for main ideas or for ideas 
in sequence? 
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Children (75 to 84 per cent) read these 
materials word for word regardless of the 
purpose. Adults do not. About 70 per cent 
of the adult groups reading for each pur- 
pose report skipping some words while 
reading. The students think that an ideal 
reader would read it word for word for 
each of these purposes (91 per cent for 
purpose A and 69 per cent for purpose B). 

Is the reader's purpose kept in mind? 

Most adults, children, and “ideal read- 
ers” “remember what they are reading to 
find out” while they are reading (78 per 
cent to 85 per cent so reported). The re- 
mainder either did not remember or didn’t 
recall what they did in this regard. There 
were very minor differences between 
groups reading for the two purposes. 

Is a hand or finger used to mark the 
place while reading? 

Most good adult readers and most sixth 
graders do not “use a hand or finger to 
mark the place” as they read (64 to 84 per 
cent so reported). A more interesting find- 
ing is that about one-fourth of each sixth 
grade group and one-eighth to one-sixth 
of the adults reported that they did do 
this. It is also interesting to note that 39 
per cent of the sixth graders reading to 
keep a series of ideas in mind in sequence 
thought that the ideal reader would use 
such a practice. 

Should one reread science materials for 
these purposes? 


Most sixth graders do not reread for 
main ideas (90 per cent), and half of them 
(51 per cent) do not reread to keep ideas 
in mind in sequence. Of the 42 per cent 
reading for purpose B who turned back, 22 
per cent did so “several times.” The same 
general pattern describes their “ideal read- 
er.” Adults, in contrast, reported looking 
back when reading for both main ideas (74 
per cent) and for ideas in sequence (100 
per cent). Only 24 per cent of adults read- 
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ing for purpose A turned back “several 
times” while 80 per cent of those reading 
for purpose B turned back “several times.” 

Is rereading done during a first reading 
or after a first reading? 

Those children who reread divide al- 
most equally between those who do so 
during a first reading and those who re- 
read after one complete reading. The chil- 
dren's ideal reader would do more reread- 
ing both during a first reading and later 
than did the children themselves. Most of 
the adult rereading was done after an 
initial complete reading. 

Are these materials difficult to read? 


About half of both sixth-grade groups 
thought they were “easy to read.” Another 
one-third thought them neither easy nor 
difficult, but about average. About 10 per 
cent thought them difficult. 

Most of the adults (66 per cent to 72 
per cent) judged the materials to be neither 
easy nor difficult. Fewer than 10 per cent 
thought them difficult. Adults were in- 
structed to make this judgment on their 
own terms and not in terms of their judg- 
ment about difficulty for sixth-graders. It 
is impossible to know how well they were 
able to divorce these two judgments. As 
might be expected, about two-thirds of the 
sixth graders reported that their ideal 
reader would find these materials easy to 
read, with most of the other judgments 
falling in the “about average” category. 
Surprisingly, there was no apparent asso- 
ciation between judgments of difficulty of 
the materials and the difficulty of the task. 
The questions posed for purpose B were 
demonstrably more difficult. 


Are these materials interesting? 

No more than 14 per cent of any group 
found these materials uninteresting and 
most of these percentages ran less than 10 
per cent. About .half of the children and 
their ideal readers reported them “very in- 
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teresting,” and from one-third to one-half 
of the adults gave this judgment. The other 
big category for all groups was “about av- 
erage in interest.” There were no apparent 
differences in judgment of interest that 
went along with purpose for reading. 

Was the purpose performed while read- 
ing or after reading? 

Among the sixth graders a larger per- 
centage of those reading to keep a series 
of ideas in mind in sequence did so while 
reading (73 per cent) than did those who 
were reading for main ideas (41 per cent). 
About half of the A group (main ideas) re- 
ported satisfying their purpose after read- 
ing the article while only 29 per cent of B 
group (ideas in sequence) did this. About 
two-thirds (61 per cent—65 per cent) 
thought that the ideal reader would keep 
the purpose in mind while reading for either 
purpose. Most of the other third think that 
the ideal reader would consider the pur- 
pose after reading the article. 


Half of the adults reading for main ideas 
thought of the main idea while reading the 
article while the other half did so after 
reading the article. In definite contrast to 
the children’s behavior over two-thirds of 
the adults did not “learn the order in which 
things happened while reading this arti- 
cle.” This difference in practice might ac- 
count for some of the superiority of the 
adults when reading for this purpose. An 
analysis of this reading task would make 
it seem nearly impossible to learn the order 
while reading and without rereading. It 
must be remembered that 100 per cent of 
the adults reading for this purpose did re- 
port rereading. 

Is vocalization or sub-vocalization tak- 
ing place? 

Difficulties were expected in describing 
this practice. The terminology that seemed 
to communicate well was taken from an 
earlier discussion with children about vo- 
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calization. They described it as “reading 
out loud to yourself.” As a result of the 
discussion in class at the time when the 
first questionnaire was being completed, 
and as a result of the interviews, the ex- 
aminer felt that he was communicating 
with all of those who had marked vocaliza- 
tion or sub-vocalization tendencies. The 
chances are strong that the few who did 
not understand the description of vocaliza- 
tion did not vocalize to any considerable 
extent. 


From 40 to 46 per cent of the sixth grad- 
ers reported that they “read all of this article 
‘out loud to myself.” Forty-four per cent 
of those reading for main ideas reported 
vocalizing parts upon a first reading and 
24 per cent vocalized when rereading. Ex- 
cept for an almost equal percentage who 
vocalize throughout, the group reading for 
purpose A reported more vocalization than 
the group reading for purpose B. This is 
somewhat surprising since the questions 
for purpose B are demonstrably more de- 
manding. 

The vocalization reported by the adult 
groups is also interesting. Unlike the chil- 
dren none of the adults reported vocaliza- 
tion throughout. However, about two-thirds 
of the adults reported reading parts of the 
materials “out loud to myself when I 
reread them.” Since these readers have 
demonstrated their effectiveness by both 
academic success and proficiency with 
measures of reading ability it might be 
worthwhile to reexamine the idea that all 
vocalization is detrimental. This group of 
good readers apparently engage in this 
practice when rereading. 


If one would hypothesize that vocaliza- 
tion or sub-vocalization are more to be ex- 
pected and are perhaps more desirable, or 
at least less undesirable, when the task is 
more difficult, there is evidence that even 


though the sixth graders did not behave 
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in this manner, they tend to agree. For 
purpose B, a more difficult reading task, 
48 per cent of the group thought that an 
ideal reader would read all of the article 
“out loud to himself.” Thirty-five per cent 
would see the ideal reader reading parts 
of the article in this manner upon a first 
reading, and 26 per cent would have him 
vocalize when rereading. Interestingly only 
30 per cent thought that the “very best 
reader” would not vocalize. 

The response of the A group, working 
with an easier task, was that 43 per cent 
thought that the ideal reader would not 
vocalize. Twenty-six per cent thought that 
he would do so throughout the original 
reading, 17 per cent thought that he would 
vocalize with parts of it during the first 
reading and 13 per cent thought that he 
would vocalize parts upon rereading. 
When compared to the report of their own 
behavior, sixth graders see an ideal reader 
vocalizing more than they do when read- 
ing for purpose B and less than they do 
when reading for purpose A. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The immaturity of sixth grade children 
in their ability to read science materials 
for various purposes is apparent in two 
major dimensions: 

First, children have not achieved the 
flexibility of rate and comprehension ad- 
justments that characterizes the able adult 
reader when he reads for rather different 
purposes. Examples of this are the numer- 
ous instances where the sixth-graders re- 
ported using the same techniques when 
reading for each of the two purposes in 
this study whereas adult patterns varied 
with the purpose. The able adult reader 
has learned when to reread, when to pause, 
when to slow down, and even when to 
finger point and vocalize. Most of the chil- 
dren are not so sophisticated in their read- 
ing habits, 
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Second, children’s goal orientation with 
respect to purposeful reading is unclear 
and confused. Sixth-grade children have 
very fuzzy and erroneous ideas of how the 
very best reader would read for main 
ideas or to keep a series of ideas in mind 
in sequence. When one considers the lack 
of empirical evidence concerning these 
matters, it isn’t strange that this confusion 
exists, but it is disturbing. Evidence of 
confused goal orientation is apparent in 
the divergence of opinion concerning what 
an ideal reader would do in a reading situ- 
ation. It is also apparent in the often wide 
discrepancy between what the children 
thought the ideal reader would do and 
what the able adult reader actually re- 
ported that he did. 

As a result of this very tentative look at 
sixth graders and adults reading science 
materials for two rather different purposes, 
it would seem that three general conclu- 
sions probably are warranted: 

1. We teachers would do well to teach 


intermediate grade children much more 
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than we do about the nature of the read- 
ing process so that they would know when 
they are reading well for a given purpose. 
They should know the possibilities of vary- 
ing reading procedures with the require- 
ments of the task. Further they should know 
the advantages and disadvantages of such 
tricks with the skills as pausing, rereading, 
keeping a purpose in mind, skipping words, 
finger pointing, and vocalizing. 

2. We would do well to practice each 
of the adjustments that might relate to 
ability to read for a given purpose until 
the child reader is proficient with them. 
For example, he should know when to re- 
read and should do so efficiently and 
purposefully. 

3. We would do well to devote much 
more attention to empirical and analytical 
studies of what is involved in ability to 
read for various purposes. It is only 
through such investigations that we know 
what to teach children about purposeful 


reading and how to proceed with the 
instruction. 





Paut Wrirry AND ASSOCIATES’ 


Studies of Children’s Interest -- 
A Brief Summary 


Part I 


What do we mean by the term interest? 
A first approach to an understanding of the 
term might be for the reader to look back 
on his own childhood. For most of us there 
will be a nostalgic glow as we think about 
interests that led us to collect birds’ eggs or 
stamps, or marbles or dolls. We shall think 
about the model auto, the play house, or 
the boat we built. And we shall reflect with 
great pleasure on the butterflies we 
mounted, or the animals we hunted and 
photographed. 


The activities cited above were undoubt- 
edly learned, yet they were “freely” chosen 
—usually just because we wanted to take 
part in them. They were often unassociated 


with work and were not usually the result 
of home or school pressures. In a way, these 
interests were the result of need for expres- 
sion although the need was rarely recog- 
nized. Elizabeth Hurlock makes the fol- 


lowing statement about interests: 


An interest is a learned motive which drives 
the individual to act in accordance with that 
interest. It is defined as preoccupation with an 
activity when the individual is free to choose. 
When the child finds an activity satisfying, it 
continues to be an interest. 


E. K. Strong discusses interest and in- 
terests in this way: 


*Robert Sizemore, Ann Coomer, Paul Kinsella, and 
Stanley Krippner (associates in the Northwestern 
University—Office of Education Study of In- 
terests.) See also “The Role of Interests” by Paul 
Witty, Chapter VIII in Development In and 
Through Reading, Sixtieth Yearbook, Part I, Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
*Elizabeth B. Hurlock, Child Development. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956, 
p. 440. 


Interests possess the four qualitative criteria 
of interest, i.e., persistent attention, feeling, ac- 
tivity, and direction. Two additional quantitative 
criteria, namely, intensity and duration, could be 
attributed to interest but it seems more appro- 
priate to attribute them to interests.” 


Jacob W. Getzels gives a short but useful 
definition. “An interest is a characteristic 
disposition, organized through experience, 
which impels an individual to seek out par- 
ticular objects, activities, understandings, 
skills, or goals for attention or acquisition.* 

For purposes of this article we have de- 
scribed interest and interests similarly: 
Interest is a disposition or tendency which 
impels an individual to seek out particular 
goals for persistent attention. The goals may 
be objects, skills, knowledges, and art activi- 
ties of various kinds. The behavior patterns 
in seeking these goals may be regarded as 
particular interests such as collecting ob- 
jects or viewing TV. They should be looked 
upon as acquired, although they are based 
upon such factors as the constitutional na- 
ture of the individual and his personality 
structure as affected by his unique expe- 
riences and his particular environment. 


Methods and Values of Studying Interests 


Various methods have been used to study 
or identify children’s interests: the ques- 





Professor Witty is Professor of Education at North- 
western University and Director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic. 


*E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests: 18 Years 
after College. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1955. 

‘Jacob W. Getzels, “The Nature of Reading In- 
terests,” in Developing Permanent Interest in Read- 
ing. Supplementa Educational Monographs, 
Number 83, compiled and edited by Helen M. 
Robinson. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, December, 1956, Chapter I, page 7. 
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tionnaire, the interview, the “log” of activi- 
ties, the interest inventory, the anecdotal 
record, and observation under various con- 
ditions. 

A child-study technique widely used by 
teachers is illustrated by the Northwestern 
University Interest Inventory.’ Guided by 
the inquiries on the inventory, the teacher 
and the pupil discuss informally topics such 
as favorite leisure activities, hobbies, play 
preferences, movie and reading habits, and 
familiarity with community places of inter- 
est. The inventory also contains questions 
related to the child’s personal and social 
problems. Included too are lists of play 
activities and of books to be discussed. 


The writer and his associates at North- 
western University recently devised a series 
of questionnaires to be employed in study- 
ing interests.° The items were assembled 
from diverse sources and listed in four 
questionnaires which deal with the follow- 
ing areas: play and recreational activities; 
TV, radio, and movie preferences; reading 
pursuits; and vocational and educational 
interests. 


A first step in the study of interests per- 
haps involves an examination of the find- 
ings of studies in various interest areas. 
Another step implies consideration of the 
ways interests can be used to promote 
growth in and through reading for indi- 
viduals and for groups. We shall, in this 


"Developed from the Witty-Kopel Interest Inven- 
tory described in Paul Witty and David Kopel, 
Reading and the Educative Process, Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1939. 

°A Study of the Interests of Children and Youth. A 
cooperative research project performed (1958-59) 
in accord with a contract between Northwestern 
University and the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Paul A. Witty, Director of Project ( Northwestern 
University ); Robert A. Sizemore, Assistant Direc- 
tor (Toledo Public Schools); Paul Kinsella ( Skokie 
Public Schools); Ann Coomer (Chicago Public 
Schools; Stanley Krippner (Northwestern Univer- 
sity). Report was submitted to the Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in February, 1960. Parts of this article are 
adapted from this report. 
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article, summarize studies of activities, in- 
terests, and preferences of pupils in play 
and recreation; TV, radio, and the movies; 
reading; and vocations and education." 


Play and Recreational Activities 


There are many studies now available of 
play and recreation.* The results vary 
widely depending on the techniques used, 
the time the studies were made, and the 
type of groups employed. In a widely 
quoted study, published in 1927, H. C. 
Lehman and the writer® considered play to 
be primarily those activities in which chil- 
dren engaged “just because they wanted to.” 
They employed a play quiz which was sub- 
mitted to thousands of children and youth. 
Comparable results were reported by Witty 
and Coomer for boys and girls studied in 
1946.*° In the latter study one may note a 
persistence of many play activities previ- 
ously cited. It was found that by the time 
boys and girls were six years old they began 
to show differences in their favored pur- 
suits. The six-year-old girl liked to play 
with dolls and miniature furniture, She en- 
joyed “playing house” and making things to 
use in a playhouse. She participated in some 
group games such as “drop the handker- 
chief,” but she always took part in indi- 
vidual activities such as “jumping rope” and 


"In Chapter VIII of the forthcoming Sixtieth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, these interests are related to effective read- 
ing instruction with examples from case-studies 
and classroom practice. 

“Summaries of studies of interests have been made 
by Elizabeth Hurlock, Child Development, op. cit., 
and by Irving R. Melbo and John A. Hockett in 
Children’s Interests, 12th Year California 
Elementary School Principals, 1940. See also Dale 
B. Harris “Interests and Attitudes as Motives,” 
Chapter V in Forty-ninth Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Learn- 
ing and Instruction. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950. 

*H. C. Lehman and Paul Witty, Psychology of Play 
Seeteien. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1927. 

“Reported by Paul Witty, Reading in Modern Edu- 
cation. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1949. 
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“playing jacks.” When boys were six years 
of age they liked best to participate in more 
active but relatively unorganized games 
such as “tag” and “hide-and-seek.” Most 
boys eight or nine years of age found 
pleasure in spinning tops, flying kites, play- 
ing marbles, and building houses. They 
experienced satisfaction in “playing cow- 
boy” and similar games in which they pre- 
tended to be aviators, soldiers, sailors or 
marines. Other group activities such as 
playing catch or games the boys referred 
to as baseball or football, were also popu- 
lar; but these pursuits were unlike the more 
formal competitive sports enjoyed by older 
boys. 

By the time the boys were twelve years 
of age they turned to more highly organized 
games such as tennis and baseball. From 
twelve to fifteen there appeared to be a 
sharp decrease in the amount of active, 
spontaneous play, and a tendency devel- 
oped on the part of both boys and girls to 
take part to a greater extent in sedentary 
pursuits. Going to the movies, listening to 
the radio, riding in an automobile, and 
watching contests gained favor during this 
period. 

In 1949, Arthur T. Jersild and 


Ruth J. 
Tasch cited the results of questionnaires 
submitted to pupils in grades one through 
twelve. Among children’s interests, the 
authors stressed the prominence of experi- 
ences involving bodily activity: 


It is apparent that experiences involving bodily 
activity, doing something, or going somewhere 
are much more prominent than activities of a 
more intellectual or aesthetic character. Many 
children do mention reading (and other related 
matters such as going to the library) in describ- 
ing what they like best, but the youngsters who 
mention the delights of reading or other intel- 
lectual pursuits constitute a small minority. 
Moreover, it is mainly the girls who mention 
such intellectual enterprises.” 


“Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch, Children’s 
Interests and What They Suggest for Education. 
New York:Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
Jege, Columbia University, 1949. 
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Prior to the advent of television another 
study revealed a decrease in participation 
in games with increase in age. Children in 
grades five through eight in a midwestern 
community were asked to rank six activities 
(sports, games, radio, reading, movies, and 
hobbies ) according to the way “they used 
their spare time.” In 1949 it was reported 
that: 

Reading was clearly overshadowed by sports, 
radio-listening, games, and movie attendance. 
The pattern of other activties did not vary 
greatly from grade to grade. Sports were con- 
sistently first; hobbies consistently last. Radio- 
listening stayed near the top, in second or third 
place for all the grades. Movies seemed to go up 
somewhat among older children, as might be 
expected. Games showed the only consistent 
downward trend with increased age.” 

Still another investigation emphasized 
differences between the sexes in favored 
activities as well as the changing pattern of 
interests with increase in age. Children 
ranging in age from four to thirteen were 
asked to name their favorite play interests 
and activities. It was reported in 1951 that: 

. . . the boys enumerated 109, and the girls 70 

games with an overlap of 42 items. The greatest 

number of games was obtained from the boys 
and girls between 7 and 9 years and the smallest 
number was mentioned by the children between 

4 and 6 years of age... .” 

In recent years, TV has been almost in- 
variably assigned first rank among chil- 
dren’s preferred activities. A study made in 
1954 by Constance M. McCullough in nine 
Oakland, California, schools clearly revealed 
this tendency.** These schools were located 
in three distinctly different socio-economic 
localities. One district was composed 
“largely of racial minority groups living in 
low-cost housing and employed as un- 


“Inez L. Mauck and Esther Swenson, “Study of 
Children’s Recreational Reading.” E ntary 
School Journal, L, November, 1949, pp. 148-150. 
“Jacob H. Conn, “Children’s Awareness of Sex 
Differences (IL), Play Activities and Game Prefer- 
ences.” Journal of Child Psychiatry, XI, 1951. 
“Constance M. McCullough, “A Log of Children’s 
Out-of-School Activities,” The Elementary School 
Journal, LVIII, December, 1957, pp. 157-165, 
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skilled labor. . . .” Another group included 
three schools located in a district of native- 
born skilled laborers of average income. 
And the third group consisted of schools 
situated in a district representing upper- 
middle-class prosperity. Fifth-grade pupils 
kept a “log” for one week of their out-of- 
school activities including before-school, 
after-school, and after-dinner pursuits. 
Twenty-six “recreational” activities were 
cited 6,217 times; fourteen “work” activities, 
2,922 times. Televiewing was first in popu- 
larity among both boys and girls. Next for 
the boys was active sports, followed by car- 
ing for pets, games, doing homework, 
straightening own room, and _ visiting 
friends. The girls mentioned televiewing 
first; and these activities followed: prepar- 
ing meals, straightening own room, washing 
dishes, active sports, doing homework, and 
games. Reading of books was low on all lists 
except for the third group in which nearly 
half the children reported reading books." 

Throughout the recent Northwestern 
University—Office of Education study, the 
influence of the mass media—with TV first 
—was evident.’® There were, of course, 
other passive activities which were cited at 
all grade levels. Despite the time devoted 
to the mass media, boys and girls still found 
time to take part in outdoor activities. Boys 
played baseball and football, swam, and 
rode bicycles; and girls enjoyed skating, 
jumping rope, building snowmen, and rid- 
ing on sleds. Certain activities such as play- 
ing marbles, fishing, hunting, hiking, flying 
kites, and picnicking, which formerly en- 
joyed greater popularity, were less fre- 
quently cited. 

We may note in these studies a wide range 
of play activities enjoyed at every level. Of 


“Constance M. McCullough, op. cit. 
"A Study of the Interests of Children and Youth. 


Northwestern University—Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Op. cit. 
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course, some play pursuits are characteristic 
of younger children while others are fol- 
lowed by older pupils. Moreover, differ- 
ences in the popularity of play activities 
depend upon factors such as the location of 
a school or group studied and the time or 
season of the year. Marked individual dif- 
ferences too are apparent in play prefer- 
ences. In order to utilize play interests 
effectively in motivating instruction, it is 
desirable for a teacher to investigate the 
interests of each new group or class he at- 
tempts to instruct. Similarly, it is necessary 
for the teacher to study each pupil individ- 
ually to ascertain his particular pattern of 
interests and preferences. 


TV—Children’s Most Time Consuming 
Activity 

Diverse opinions have been expressed 
about the effects of TV upon children. Some 
writers emphasize the potentialities of TV 
as a positive force. Others minimize its 
significance, while still others stress un- 
desirable results. Parents have asserted that 
TV is affecting adversely children’s interest 
in reading and in other academic pursuits. 
Some teachers, too, have pointed to certain 
unfortunate features of TV insofar as chil- 
dren’s interest and effort in school are 
concerned. Some have stated that TV is a 
“time trap for children” and that “TV pro- 
duces not only idlers, but also bad taste 
and bad manners.” 

It is certainly true that TV consumes a 
great deal of our time. For example, Time 
magazine of October 13, 1958, cited a re- 
port showing that 43 million U. S. homes 
had TV turned on an average of five hours 
and 56 minutes each day. 

In seeking to evaluate the charges made 
against TV, one may profitably examine the 
results of investigations made since TV 
appeared. 

In 1949, TV came to the Chicago area. 
By May, 1950, 43 per cent of the school 
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children reported that they had access to 
TV. The percentages increased to 68 in 
1951, 88 in 1952, and in 1953, to 92. In 1955 
and 1956, 97 per cent had TV sets at home. 
Studies made by teachers in Chicago, 
Skokie, and Evanston in 1958 also yielded a 
percentage of 97.'' In 1959, 99 per cent of 
the Evanston children had sets; more than 
one third had two sets or more, and 3 per 
cent had color TV. 

In 1950, the elementary school pupils 
spent on the average 21 hours each week 
with TV; and in 1951, the average dropped 
to 19 hours. There was a small increase 
during the next two years— to 23 hours in 
1953. In 1955, the average was 24 hours, 
while in 1957, it was 22 hours. In 1958, the 
average for elementary school pupils was 
20 hours, and in 1959, it was 21 hours. 

From the first, high school students were 
found to give less time to TV than did 
younger pupils. Their average for 1951 was 
14 hours per week. In 1958, it was 13 hours, 
and in 1959, 12 hours. 

In 1950, the children’s favorite programs 
were (in order): Hopalong Cassidy, Howdy 
Doody, Lone Ranger, Milton Berle, and 
Arthur Godfrey. In 1952, I Love Lucy be- 
came the best liked program of boys and 
girls. I Love Lucy continued in first place 
until 1955, when acclaim went to Disney- 
land. Rin Tin Tin and Lassie also became 
very popular. In 1956, Disneyland again 
held first rank with I Love Lucy, third. In 
1957, the favorites were Disneyland, Mickey 
Mouse Club, I Love Lucy, and Lassie. 
Changes took place rapidly and in 1958 the 
following favorites appeared: Zorro, Dis- 
neyland, Bugs Bunny, Shock Theatre, and 
Mickey Mouse Club. 

By far the most popular program for ele- 
mentary school pupils (grades 1-6) in 1959 
was a new presentation, 77 Sunset Strip. An- 
“Paul Witty and Paul Kinsella, “Children and 
TV—A Ninth Report.” Elementary English, Nov- 


ember, 1958. Other studies have been published 
in former years in Elementary English. 
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other new program, Huckleberry Hound 
was second on the list of favorites and 
Maverick appeared in third place. In the 
primary group (grades 1-3), Huckleberry 
Hound won first place in 1959 while Zorro 
fell from first place in 1958 to fifth place 
in 1959. In the intermediate group (grades 
4-6) Zorro, which had ranked first among 
the favorite programs of 1958, was replaced 
in 1959 by 77 Sunset Strip. Shock Theatre, 
however, retained second place in 1959. 

Maverick and American Bandstand were 
the most popular programs of high school 
pupils. Although westerns were popular, 
they appeared as favorites less frequently 
than in the younger groups. 

Writers have asserted that children today 
tend to spend less time in outdoor play, 
hobbies, sports, and creative activities than 
they did in former years. This condition is 
sometimes attributed to the influence of 
TV. The studies of 1950-1951 did suggest 
some reduction in hobbies and in outdoor 
activities. However, several more recent 
studies showed a persistence of old hobbies 
and the appearance of new ones since TV 
arrived. For example, T. C. Battin found 
that 57 per cent of the boys and 59 per cent 
of the girls followed the same hobbies as 
before TV."* Moreover, 38 per cent of the 
boys and 34 per cent of the girls reported 
the cultivation of new hobbies, while only 5 
per cent of the boys and 7 per cent of the 
girls indicated less hobby interest. It is true, 
of course, that many pupils today cannot 
recall a time when they did not have TV. 

A recent report of high school boys by 
Joseph K. Balogh shows results somewhat 
similar to those obtained in the North- 
western University studies.‘* However, in 


*T. C. Battin, Television and Youth. Report pub- 
lished by TV Information Committee, National 
Association of Radio and TV Broadcasters, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1954. 


“Joseph K. Balogh, “Television-viewing Habits of 


High School Boys,” Educational Research Bul- 
letin, March 11, 1959, Vol. XXXVIII, Number 3, 
pp. 66-71. 
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Balogh’s study, a sharper decrease in tele- 
viewing took place among high school stu- 
dents; the average sophomore spent twice 
as much time with TV as did the average 
senior. It was reported also by Lazarus 
(quoted by Balogh) that with the advent of 
TV a serious reduction in “creative activi- 
ties” has taken place; e.g., playing musical 
instruments, singing, acting, writing, photo- 
graphing, etc. We have indicated that this 
finding while holding in some studies is 
not corroborated by others, as is apparent 
in the Battin investigation cited above. Our 
recent studies have revealed that, since the 
advent of TV, there has been a marked re- 
duction in movie attendance outside the 
home, in radio listening, and in the reading 
of comic magazines.”° 

A British study of TV, sponsored by the 
Nuffield Foundation, reports data for 4,500 
English children of ages 10 to 14. According 
to Time, December 29, 1958, this study 
disclosed that “Even heavy viewing does 
not necessarily make children more aggres- 
sive or listless, or discourage them from 
reading or studying.” 

In the Northwestern University—Office of 
Education studies, both teachers and par- 
ents continued to report the following be- 
havior and adjustment problems associated 
with TV: fatigue, impoverishment of play, 
lack of interest in school, increased nervous- 
ness, reduction in reading, eye-strain, and 
mealtime disturbance. In recent reports, 
however, problems are not so frequently 
cited as in the earlier studies. A relatively 
small per cent of the parents and the teach- 
ers mentioned such problems in 1959.” 

A few studies have been designed to dis- 
close the relationship between the amount 


*Paul Witty, “What Children Watch on TV,” The 

Packet Series Bulletin, C. Heath and Co., 

Boston, Mass.: XIV, No. 2, Winter 1959-60. 

"A Study of the Interests of Children and Youth. 

Northwestern University——-Office of Education, U. 

:. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
ip. cit. 
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of televiewing and attainment in specific 
school subjects. For example, in San Lean- 
dro, California, sixth and seventh grade 
pupils who televiewed the most, 22% to 
69, hours a week, were compared with 
those who televiewed very little, 0 to 9% 
hours a week. Some differences favoring 
those who televiewed very little appeared 
in arithmetic and reading, while little differ- 
ence was found in the language and spell- 
ing attainment of the two groups.”* 

In the Chicago area studies of TV, exces- 
sive televiewing seemed to be associated 
with somewhat lower academic attain- 
ment.** In one early investigation the aver- 
age time devoted to TV by pupils in the 
upper fourth of their classes on standard- 
ized educational tests was 21 hours per 
week, while the average for the lower 
fourth was about 26 hours. Similar results 
were obtained again in 1957 and in 1959. 
We should point out, however, that some 
pupils were led to do better work in school 
because of interests awakened by TV. 
Moreover, in the case of an association on 
TV with poor academic attainment, other 
undesirable factors, in addition to excessive 
televiewing were found. 

Several other investigators have reported 
little relationship between televiewing and 
the marks pupils receive in school. For ex- 
ample, Donald G. Tarbet concluded from 
a study of televiewing habits of 1500 sixth 
graders within a twelve mile radius of 
Chapel Hill: 


It appears that an average of 20 hours of 
viewing TV per week is not detrimental to 
pleasure eine or to academic grades. Of 
course, sectional differences may have affected 
these results. With proper training in the 
schools, harmful effects of TV can be diminished 


or overcome.” 


=Lloyd F. Scott, “Television and School Attain- 
ment.” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XXXVIII, October, 
1956, pp. 25-28. 


*Paul Witty, “What Children Watch on TV.” Op. 
cit 


“Donald G. Tarbet, “The Televiewing Habits of 
Pupils.” The Clearing House, April, 1956, pp. 486- 
487. 
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Another study now being carried on in 
California provides relevant data. In May 
and June, 1958, fifth and sixth grade pupils 
were divided into heavy viewers (3 or more 
hours daily ) and light viewers (one hour or 
less daily). Comparisons were made too of 
the pupils in the first four grades who ac- 
cording to their parents spent more time 
televiewing than playing. The following 
conclusions were drawn: “On the basis of 


Who's 
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data on hand, we cannot say that heavy 
television viewing, at any stage of ele- 
mentary school, significantly lowers school 
grades. What slight difference there was 
in grades was overall in favor of the heavy 
viewers.” 


*Stanford Institute for Communication Research. 
Preliminary Report No. 2, “Television,” The San 
Francisco Study of Children and Mass Communi- 
cation. Palo Alto, California. (Mimeographed re- 
ports, 1959.) 


Who? 


A number of outstanding books enjoyed by children and young people appear 
under their authors’ pseudonyms. Can you arrange the proper matches between 
the following pseudonyms and their real-life counterparts? 


. Margaret Sidney (Five Little Peppers and ( 


How They Grew) 
. Lewis Carroll (Alice in Wonderland) 
. Carlo Collodi (Pinocchio) 


. Mrs. Fairstar (Memoirs of a London Doll) 


. Margery Clark (The Poppy-Seed Cakes) 
. Golden MacDonald (The Little Island) 


. Crockett Johnson (Harold and His Purple 


Crayon) 
. Mary O’Hara (My Friend Flicka) 


. Peter Parley (Tales of Peter Parley 
About America) 

. Dr. Seuss (The 500 Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins ) 


. Mark Twain (The Adventures of Tom Sawyer) 


. Erick Berry (Honey of the Nile) 

. Roger Lewis (Puppets and Marionettes ) 
. Elizabeth Kyle (Holly Hotel) 

. Nevil Shute (The Far Country) 


) A. M. Dunlop 


) Samuel L. Clemens 
) Theodor Geisel 

) Harry Zarchy 

) Mary Sture-Vasa 

) Allena Best 

) David J. Leisk 


) Mary E. Clark and 


Margery C. Quigley 
) N. S. Norway 


() Richard Horne 


(  ) Charles L. Dodgson 

(  ) Carlo Lorenzini 

(  ) Samuel Goodrich 

(  ) Margaret Wise Brown 

( ) Harriet Mulford Lothrop 


Answers: 


1. Harriet Mulford Lothrop 
4. Richard Horne 
Wise Brown’ 7. David J. Leisk 
10. Theodor Geisel 


14.A.M. Dunlop 15. N. S. Norway 


2. Charles L. Dodgson 
5. Mary E. Clark and Margery C. Quigley 6. Margaret 


8. Mary Sture-Vasa 9. Samuel Goodrich 
11. Samuel L. Clemens 12. Allena Best 


3. Carlo Lorenzini 


13. Harry Zarchy 


BaRBARA K. WALKER 
Parsons College 
Fairfield, lowa 
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News of the Year 


A line from Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne’s Ode to England, “All our past ac- 
claims our future,” seems to fit the Council 
as it rounds out half a century of growth 
and progress. This theme, selected for the 
Golden Anniversary Conference in Chi- 
cago, is applicable also to the significant, 
forward looking steps the organization has 
taken during the past year. 

The Council has moved this year into 
its new home on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in Champaign. To have 
achieved this, free of debt, without increase 
in dues or special appeals to membership 
is unique in the history of educational 
organizations. The list of Council members 
and subscribers has passed the 60,000 mark, 
thanks to the cooperative efforts of many 
loyal and energetic members. IBM equip- 
ment has been installed in the new building 
to take care of the work this large member- 
ship entails. Two new members have been 
added to the headquarters staff: Mrs. Enid 
Olson, formerly a teacher of English in 
Urbana, will serve as Publications Associate 
and Robert Whitman will give half of his 
time as Director of the Awards Program 
while he carries on graduate studies at the 
University. 

On September 1, James R. Squire be- 
came Executive Secretary of the Council 
as J. N. Hook resumed full-time duties as 


Professor of English and Counselor in 
Teacher Education at the University of 
Illinois. Dr. Squire has served as Associate 
Executive Secretary for a year, has the 
affairs of the Council well in hand and has 
demonstrated his capacity for creative lead- 
ership. We shall miss Nick Hook but shall 
continue to turn to him for counsel through- 
out many years. We are grateful to him 
for the wise leadership that is responsible 
in large measure for the growth in breadth 
and depth which the Council has attained 
during his years of service as Executive 
Secretary. 

A major project this year involves the 
establishment of the Reseach Foundation 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, established in honor of J. N. Hook. 
Through the Foundation, it will be possible 
to provide financial support for significant 
studies in the teaching of English of the 
kind which cannot be undertaken or sup- 
ported by the Council. The management 
of the Foundation is to be centered in seven 
trustees and it is anticipated that the Foun- 
dation will be supported largely by grants 
and gifts though its creation is made pos- 
sible by the transfer of Council funds set 
aside for the purpose. Such a Foundation 
will make possible research that is badly 
needed and point the way toward future 
improvement in the teaching of English. 
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An outgrowth of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Committee Structure of which 
Francis Shoemaker was chairman is the 
formation of an Advisory Council whose 
task it will be to help the Executive Com- 
mittee assess significant social, cultural, and 
scholarly changes which should affect 
Council operation. The new Advisory Coun- 
cil includes representatives from five areas 
of professional scholarship which are repre- 
sented by the following people: linguis- 
tics, W. Nelson Francis; literature, Robert 
Rogers; communication, Francis Shoe- 
maker; teacher education, Alfred Grom- 
mon; curriculum, Alvina Burrows. The 
directors of commissions, chairman of the 
Research Committee, President, Past-Presi- 
dent and Executive Secretary are also mem- 
bers. The task of studying trends and their 
significance for our field should be better 
achieved in the future through the work 
of this new Council. 


The United States Information Agency 
has given the Council a grant of funds 
under which a group of scholars, selected 
by the Council, is beginning to prepare a 
six-volume series of textbooks and teachers’ 
manuals to be used in the teaching of Eng- 
lish in foreign lands. The unique feature 
in the series is the fact that it will be suit- 
able for use with people of different native 
languages rather than aimed at users of 
a single language. All of the writers are 
experienced in teaching English abroad. 
These teaching materials are badly needed 
at the high school and adult level in many 
countries and USIA envisions the develop- 
ment of similar material to use in beginning 
English at the elementary level. 


Evidence of nation-wide interest in the 
teaching of English is multiplying and 
manifests itself in a number of ways. Each 
year sees the development of more summer 
workshops for teachers of English from 
elementary school through college. This 
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year the Council has co-sponsored eighteen 
of these workshops dealing with a variety 
of teaching problems and situated in all 
parts of the country. 


More than twenty Council affiliates have 
reported local and regional studies of teach- 
ing conditions in English. These are of 
special interest to an ad hoc committee 
appointed to review the needs of English 
for the purpose of gathering and weighing 
evidence of the need to broaden the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act to include 
the teaching of English. Other topics being 
studied by this special committee include 
teaching conditions in the high schools that 
have produced NCTE Achievement Award 
winners, standards for teacher preparation, 
changes in college programs in the English 
language and the need for imaginative na- 
tional projects which will influence the 
teaching of English everywhere. 


One recommendation of the Conference 
on Basic Issues appears to be on the way 
to implementation in a number of schools 
and school systems at both local and state 
levels. Curriculum committees are giving at- 
tention to the need for an articulated Eng- 
lish program from kindergarten through 
high school and are calling on Council 
leaders for guidance in their work. The pre- 
convention workshop planned for Chicago 
on an articulated English program has a 
waiting list of applicants. 

The Council has added a new monthly 
publication, STUDIES IN THE MASS 
MEDIA, which will begin to appear in 
October. This is successor to PHOTOPLAY 
GUIDES, published for many years by 
William Lewin. The editor of the new pub- 
lication is Joseph Mersand, a past-president 
of the Council. Each monthly issue of the 
publication will contain a study guide to 
a current motion picture, television pro- 
gram or other worthwhile offering in the 
popular arts. 
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Janes E. Miller, Jr., Chairman of the 
English Department of the University of 
Nebraska, is the new editor of COLLEGE 
ENGLISH. He has accepted the editorship 
for a three-year term beginning this fall. 
Dr. Miller is a specialist in contemporary 
literature and has written extensively dur- 
ing the last two years. He succeeds Fred- 
erick L. Gwynn who has served with 
distinction for five years and has seen cir- 
culation of COLLEGE ENGLISH virtually 
double. 


Seven new bulletins and books will be 
available to members by January 1, mak- 
ing the Golden Anniversary Year notable 
for its publications. A special bulletin for 
parents, The First Two R’s Plus, should be 
given wide circulation. It covers the range 
of English curriculum from kindergarten 
through college. Three new aids are de- 
signed especially for elementary teachers: 
a 1960 revision of the elementary book list, 
Adventuring with Books, produced under 
the chairmanship of Muriel Crosby; Teach- 
ing Children to Read, edited by Dr. Crosby; 
and Children’s Writing: Research in Com- 
position and Related Skills, the 1960 Bulle- 
tin of the National Conference on Research 
in English, edited by Alvina Treut Bur- 
rows. Fifty Years of English Teaching— 
An Historical Analysis of Presidential Ad- 
dresses by Sanford Radner, should be of 
interest to all members of the Council. 
Patterns of English Usage by Ruth Golden 
and Helps for English Teachers, a portfolio 
of articles sponsored by the Secondary 
Section and edited by Myrtle Gustafson, 
should prove helpful to many English 
teachers, as should Essays on the Teaching 
of English, a collection of papers delivered 
at the Yale Conference on English, and 
edited by Edward Noyes and Edward 
Gordon. 


The Council is especially proud to pre- 
sent to its membership Perspectives on 
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English, a collection of essays by past pres- 
idents of NCTE written in honor of Wilbur 
Hatfield and edited by Robert C. Pooley. 
This volume will be formally presented at 
the opening session of the Conference. 

This has been a busy year for affiliates. 
Affiliate publications have expanded and 
have made noteworthy contributions, far 
too many to mention all of them. Especially 
worthy of mention are the publication by 
the California Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish of a Scale for Evaluating High School 
Essays, a tenth anniversary issue of the 
New York State Council’s English Record 
and attempts by the New Jersey English 
Leaflet to arouse interest and tap the think- 
ing of readers. 

The Council has continued its coopera- 
tion with other organizations. It shared 
programs or personnel with International 
Reading Association and American Library 
Association. It was represented at the 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth by Richard Corbin, chairman of the 
Secondary Section, and your president. 
Each year, representatives of the organi- 
zation attend various regional and national 
meetings as official representatives. 


Our European tours for English teachers 
continue popular. Special features this ‘year 
were meeting with English ‘teachers at 
Southampton, study at the University of 
London, the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau and the Olympic Games in Rome. 

In honor of our fiftieth anniversary, your 
Executive Committee undertook this year 
a series of Golden Anniversary Tours. Col- 
lectively, the members of the committee 
traveled approximately 100,000 miles, vis- 
ited 32 states and spoke before 44 affiliate 
groups. The experience has enlarged our 
vision and drawn many of the groups closer 
to the parent organization. Among the spe- 
cial features of the Conference this year 
are four pre-convention workshops on the 
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topics: An Articulated English Program, 
Professional Preparation of Teachers of 
English, Language Arts in the Elementary 
School, and Structural Linguistics in Sec- 
ondary Classrooms. 

At this Golden Anniversary Conference 
we shall look backward with appreciation 
and forward with anticipation. The fifty 
year history of the Council will be por- 
trayed in special exhibits planned by James 
Mason and his committee and presided over 
by our past presidents. The Chicago com- 
mittee has planned a delightful way to 
honor the past presidents at the opening 
session of the Conference and at the recep- 
tion which follows it. A galaxy of literary 
stars will appear at the general sessions, 
J. B. Priestley, Richard Armour, Sean 
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O’Faolain and Mark Van Doren. The many 
meetings planned by Second Vice-President 
Hardy Finch and the three Section Chair- 
men will challenge us to reevaluate what 
we are doing and move forward to new 
goals in the teaching of English. 

The dedication shown by members of 
affiliate groups as we have met them on the 
Anniversary Tours, the far-reaching plan- 
ning of the Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors, the growth in Council mem- 
bership and the willingness of all members 
of the Council to work in and through it 
for the good of the profession augur well 
for the future. 


Ruth G. Strickland 
President 





Report of Elementary Section Committee 


During the current year a major effort is being made to strengthen the Elementary 
Section through: 


1. Providing for an expansion of services to elementary members. 


2. Incorporating in the Annual Convention Program a richer and deeper oppor- 


tunity to participate in meetings dealing with concerns of elementary members. 
Securing greater membership among elementary teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators and providing opportunities for greater involvement of elementary 
members in the affairs and services of the Council. 


Services 


In efforts to expand services to the Elementary Section members the follow- 
ing committees are at work: 


— Writing in Grades 5-8: Chairman, Barbara Hartsig; Co-Chairman, Margaret 
Archer 
This committee is initiating plans for a bulletin which will deal with a very 
critical area presenting a real challenge to teachers of middle grades in the ele- 
mentary schools and providing for articulation with upper grades. 
— Making Books Available to Children: Chairman, Mabel Altstetter; Co-Chairman, 
Virginia Matthews 
This committee is at work planning very specific helps to communities, libraries 
and schools in assuring that children and books will definitely get together. 
— Children’s Literature—Old and New: Chairman, Virginia Reid 
The relative importance of classics and modern literature is a continuing prob- 
lem. A bulletin to be prepared by this committee will attempt to clarify: 
The role of myths, legends, and folklore in a modern language arts program 
The role of modern literature 
The development of a balanced literature program for children 


— Interpretive Arts in the Elementary School: Chairman, Mabel Henry 
A much neglected aspect of language arts teaching will be dealt with, including 
such areas as Interpretive Reading, Choral Speaking, Creative Play, Dramatiza- 
tion, and Children’s Theater. 
— Continuing committees on Elementary Book List, Adventuring With Books, and 
the Intercultural Book List round out a new range of possible bulletins for the 
near future. 


The 1960 edition of Adventuring With Books is now available and work will 
soon begin on the 1964 edition. 


The Elementary Section Committee has taken on a new service responsibility, 


that of reading critically manuscripts which are submitted to the editor for possible 
publication in Elementary English. 
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Report OF ELEMENTARY SECTION COMMITTEE 


Annual Convention Program 


While a number of the sectional meetings on the Golden Anniversary Convention 
Program cut across educational levels and will be of interest to Elementary Sec- 
tion members, a large number of sectiona meetings are geared exclusively to interests 


of elementary teachers, administrators, supervisors, and community workers. Among 
these are: 


“Children’s Writing” —Alvina Treut Burrows 

“Choral Speaking” — Mary Gwen Owen 

“Creative Dramatics” — Winifred Ward, with demonstration 
by June Thurman 

“Reading With a Purpose” — Russell Stauffer 

“The Impact of Culture Upon the 


Language Arts Program” — William Vickery 


The eagerly awaited major events for the Elementary Section are The Annual 


Children’s Book Luncheon, The Elementary Section Meeting, and a Thanksgiving Get- 
Together. 


— Thanksgiving Get-Together 


Plans are proceeding for the Elementary Section Thanksgiving 1960 Get-To- 
gether, in Chicago, in the late afternoon. We hope to have Elementary Section 
committee chairmen and co-chairmen act as consultants for members who may 
want to discuss their problems informally over a cup of tea. 


The Elementary Section Meeting 


On Saturday morning, November 26, we will present a program worthy of 
NCTE’s Golden Anniversary. The subject will be, “Teaching Language Arts Cre- 
atively.” Miriam Wilt will be our keynote speaker. If you haven't read her new 
monograph, Teaching Creatively, Appleton-Century-Crofts, you have a treat in 
store. Following her presentation, we will have brief 10-15 minute presenta- 
tions, with specific application, to the theme for listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. Opportunity for audience discussion will be provided. 

Demonstrations will be provided on the Friday afternoon sectional meetings this 


year rather than during the Saturday Section Meeting. This will leave more time 
for discussion. 


The Children’s Book Luncheon, November 25 


As you know, this is one of the highlights of the meetings provided for ele- 
mentary teachers. This year we will have Dora Smith speaking on the subject, 
“Fifty Years of Children’s Books.” Several outstanding children’s authors will be 
briefly interviewed. 

Further comment on Elementary Section meetings will be found in the pro- 
gram notes appearing in this issue of Elementary English, 
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Pre-Convention Workshops are a new feature of the convention which Ele- 
mentary Section members will not want to miss. 


Expanding Membership 


All Elementary Section members are urged to become more active. We need you. 
The Elementary Section Committee urges you to make known your interests and 
problems through contacting the chairman or any member of the committee whose 
names and addresses are listed below. You are also urged to attend the Golden An- 
niversary Convention and bring a new member. 


ELEMENTARY SECTION COMMITTEE 


Muriel Crosby, Chairman, 511 West Eighth Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
Thomas D. Horn, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 

Irwin Suloway, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 S. Stewart Ave., Chicago 
Joan Carey, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Ferne Shipley, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Harry Sartain, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Carrie Stegall, Box 828, Holliday, Texas | 
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Oldest Narrative Art 


Mary Worth speaks in impeccable Swed- 
ish and Steve Roper rattles off in Portu- 
guese as the comics, “the oldest narrative 
art form,” harking back to picture stories 
on the walls of cave-dwellers, make a 
friendly impression of America abroad. 

Such has been the experience of Allen 
Saunders, Toledo, Ohio, continuity editor 
for Publishers Syndicate, whose famous 
comic strips are read in many languages. 

Speaking on the theme “Mass Media 
' Communication” at the Women’s National 
Book Association, Chicago chapter, meet- 
ing, the serious student of comic strip art 
gave his listeners a new slant on his chosen 
media. 

A graduate of Wabash College, with the 
only Phi Beta Kappa key worn today by a 
comic strip writer, Saunders is quite ver- 
satile, having taught Romance Languages 
at his Alma Mater, worked on newspapers 
in his home town and in Chicago, written 
magazine fiction and turned out a number 
of widely produced plays. 

As continuity editor for the newspaper 
syndicate, he writes the Mary Worth and 
Steve Roper narrations, and directs crea- 


Mrs. Sankey of Racine, Wisconsin, newspaper- 
woman and author of children’s books, is a member 
of the Chicago chapter of the Women’s National 
Book Association. 
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tion of two other outstanding comic strips, 
“Rex Morgan, M.D.” and “Judge Parker.” 


During the crusade against the comic 
book, the newspaper comic strips, “no re- 
lation” to the salacious and horrifying tar- 
gets of the censors, suffered mild pangs, 
Saunders admitted. He said he offered no 
defense for the producers of the “horrible” 
books, and said they were a far cry from 
the original newspaper comic book. This 
he described as “one my mother originated” 
by binding the Sunday funny papers to- 
gether in a huge volume for future en- 
joyment. 

“We are stuck with the name ‘comic’ or 
‘funnies’ since before the advent of con- 
tinuity dialogue. Actually, the ‘comics’ 
never were funny—the characters were hit 
on the head or glued to a chair. The story 
writers were hated by the trade. There are 
still a few highly amusing comic strips, 
Pogo, with its brilliant humor, Peanuts, 
Miss Peach, ‘B.C.,’ and Al Capp’s highly 
polished, sophisticated humor.” 


He said the comic strip creator has a 
serious public relations job, and must be 
“careful to not present a wrong image of 
America.” He avoids reflecting disdain on 
other people’s way of speaking or appear- 
ing. 

“The comic strip is a strange and fantas- 
tic field of writing, with a grip on the pub- 
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lic, which the average city newspaper uses 
at a cost of about $6,000 a year. It has been 
described as “America’s favorite form of 
fiction.” 

He pointed out that the cave-man father, 
answering sonnys request, “Tell me a 
story,” drew exaggerated pictures of him- 
self skinning a tiger with his bare hands— 
the world’s first comic strip. 

Saunders traced the advent of the “story” 
strip. He said that in 1923 or 1924, a Chica- 
go gentleman named Sol Hess, a manu- 
facturer, made a deal with Sidney Smith 
to write cartoon copy for him. He brought 
in the Widow Zander to complicate the life 
of Andy Gump for the first continuity. 
Saunders said he met Sol Hess in the lat- 
ter’s impressive private offices. 

“He established a pattern for the trade. 
No one surpassed him,” he said. He pointed 
out that thousands of ballots had “A. 
Gump” written in during an election cam- 
paign when Andy was fictitiously running 
for office. 

“One candidate used Andy's speeches 
and was elected,” Saunders said. “The 
technique of comic strip continuity is to 
write a novel in telegrams.” 

On the subject of mass communication, 
Saunders said, “Communication is the most 
vital word in our language. It is a miracu- 
lous, awe-inspiring thing. We are able in 
a sense to communicate, but limited com- 
pared to ultimate communication. It is the 
keyword in civilization, the difference be- 
tween living and dying. If we don't un- 
derstand each other, the subject is too 
touchy to think about. 


“Public relations is paving the way for 
the ultimate job of making nations under- 
stand each other. 


“I am proud that the American comic 
strip is read abroad and making a friendly 
impression. Of all portions of the news- 
paper, it is the most widely read.” 
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He said the syndicate newspaper comic 
strip has five degrees of censorship—the 
artist, the artist’s assistant, the editor, the 
author, “and you.” He said, in contrast, the 
objectionable comic book has “nobody re- 
sponsible but a 10-cent sale.” 


He mentioned many of the problems 
faced by the newspaper writer-creator-ar- 
tist-director in his job. 

Alleged libeling of people and products, 
with the “offended” always “choosing a 
nice round figure like $25,000” as basis for 
a suit was referred to as an oft-recurring 
headache: Observance of taboos, including 
banning kidnaping, excessive brutality, 
(“not like TV”), snakes, (at a picnic in 
“Gasoline Alley” an artist had to substi- 
tute a toad for a snake), liquor, which 
draws criticism, and tobacco, except pipe- 
smoking. 

Saunders, who is on a library board, de- 
pends on librarians for accuracy, but oc- 
casionally an occurrence or statement is 
challenged. For example, a critic wrote 
that “it was too cold for a snowball to 
stick together” in one sequence. His mail 
contains letters from nurses, fox hunters, 
hot rodders, dentists, and department 
stores, each complaining of a detail or 
portrayal. 

“Letters from readers are amusing, mad- 
dening, amazing, interesting, and frighten- 
ing. Responsibility is a heavy one.” 

He described a letter written by a young 
girl to Mary Worth, in which she said in 
effect: “Yesterday I gave up. I felt I 
couldn't go on and was preparing to take 
the easy way, then I read your advice and 
realized you gave me the answers. Thank 
you, Mary Worth, for saving my life.” 

On the lighter side, Saunders said one 
phase of the work which had to be avoided 
was attempts of advertisers to get “free 
publicity” via the comic strip. 

“We try to use good taste, try to be pure 





WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 


as can be. We are not trying to debase the 
reader's mind. If anything objectionable 
is submitted, the editor will throw it out.” 

On the subject of libel, he said the 
easiest way to be the target of a suit was 
to try to put a name together. 

“With the millions of people in this 
country, you can’t put a name together 


ALL FROM ONE POEM 


(Continued from page 450) 
the ground and leaves; 
snow. 

“This poem makes us want to do many things; 

it makes us want to dance, to act it out, to draw a 

ol to play in leaves, to float along with the 
eaves. 

“When we look out and see the leaves dancing and 
whirling and then we dance and whirl, that’s fun.” 

(Do you think the leaves enjoy dancing and 
whirling as much as you do?) 

“No, the leaves don’t dance like we do anyway; 
they just sorta float in the air. They don’t think 
it is as much fun as we do because they don’t 
neve 3 heads and really don’t know what they are 

oing. 

“If I were a leaf, I'd like to have the wind carry 
me and whirl me like a merry-go-round.” 

“The leaves twist and turn faster than we do.” 


the sheet can be the 


As the children wrapped themselves in 
colored chiffon to become leaves of various 
hues—green, red, yellow, and brown—they 
were the dancing and whirling leaves. Col- 
ored pieces of cloth large enough to use as 
scarves easily transform young children into 
any character they wish to depict, be it a 
leaf, an elf, a fairy, or even a bear. 

Not all poems lend themselves to drama 
and dancing. Some poems are read just for 
the fun in them, for the ideas they evoke, 
or for the mood they create. 

The children are becoming aware of the 
texture in poetry when they say “Come 
Little Leaves” is a soft poem. Children look 
for texture in many things. In the school- 
room is a box of interesting things for them 
to feel: sandpaper, cotton, chiffon, velvet, 
pebbles, etc. 
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that isn’t somebody’s,” he said. 

Many years ago, someone said: “Any- 
one who doesn't read the comics is an in- 
tellectual snob.” 

Today, the quotation could almost be re- 
versed, when the newspaper comic strip 
creator, like Saunders, applies intellect, in- 
sight and charm to his efforts. 


Perhaps not more than one or two poems 
a year would be studied in depth as has 
been illustrated here with “Come Little 
Leaves.” Children should have only pleas- 
ant associations with poetry if we are to 
instill a liking for it. It must not be boring 
or tiresome. Stay with a poem only as long 
as children are spontaneous and enthusi- 
astic about it. 

Realizing that a teachers own feeling 
and attitude of joy toward poetry is 
“caught” by most children, she will herself 
delve deeply and widely into the field of 
poetry in order that to her pupils poetry 
may “sing its way into their hearts.” As 
Leland Jacobs says,’ “Surely it is possible 
that poetry: 

Gives children an exhilarating sense of me- 
lodius movement 

Makes the everyday experience of life dis- 
tinctively uncommon 

Touches their emotions vibrantly 

Releases healthful laughter 

Tells wonderful stories 

Carries them into exaggerated or fanciful 
situations 

Extends their appreciation of their natural 
world 

Creates memorable characters and person- 
ages 

Sings its way into their memories.” 

‘Leland B. Jacobs, “Poetry Books for Poetry Read- 


ing,” The Reading Teacher, 13 (October, 1959), 
45-47. 





Help from 


In working over the subject of “How to 
Get Help from Publishers,” I wrote to sev- 
eral of the larger firms and received these 
answers. Doris S. Patee of the Macmillan 
Company said teachers should feel free to 
write for any promotion suggestions. Such 
materials include special catalogues, bio- 
graphical notes on authors, bookmarks, 
and occasional posters. A new catalogue, 
“Macmillan Books for Elementary and 
High School Libraries,” was brought out in 
1960. Miss Patee adds: “As to author let- 
ters, that is rather a different problem. All 
authors love to hear from their young read- 
ers, and some have the time and the incli- 
nation to answer these notes. An occasional 
request to have a book autographed is also 
all right. I am afraid that what we do object 
to is having a teacher make such letters 
and requests a class exercise. Thus, an 
author gets forty letters from one class, 
and the genuineness of the pupil's interest 
is questioned. We do discourage that prac- 
tice. Authors cannot afford to give away 
their books, so any request for an auto- 
graph should be accompanied by the book.” 

Rachel Robinson, Director, School and 
Library Services, Children’s and Young 
Adult Books, at Harcourt, Brace, says: 
“Trade book publishers are usually more 
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than glad to supply teachers with cata- 
logues of children’s and adult books on re- 
quest, and whatever descriptive material 
they may have about their books. The one 
thing that trade book publishers cannot 
provide is free books for examination. This 
is a great and misunderstood problem by 
teachers, for they are familiar with text- 
book publishers who can and will provide 
a sample copy of a textbook for teachers. 
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It is impossible to do this with children’s 
and adult books that are used for supple- 
mentary reading, since they are printed 
and sold in so much smaller quantities. But 
the dilemma of how to make teachers aware 
of the fine and distinguished books cur- 
rently being published is now being solved 
in several ways. The first is Books on Ex- 
hibit, a collection of 600 new children’s 
books, suitable for grades K-9, which can 
be made available for one to two weeks 
to a school or school district. The books are 
from 28 established publishers, and there 
is no charge for this service. This is a co- 
operative project supported by these pub- 
lishers. Individually, many publishers will 
supply a book to a teacher on a 30-day 
examination basis, or ‘on approval.’ We 
will supply a book on this basis, but we 
also have a Loan Exhibit Plan, which makes 
it possible for a collection of new and out- 
standing books to be examined at once.” 

The Harcourt, Brace Loan Exhibit Plan 
for Trade Books may be used at school 
book fairs or library workshops. Twenty to 
one hundred titles may be selected and 
kept for eight weeks. Before making the 
request the school should study the cata- 
logue, “A Graded List of Books for School 
Libraries,” and then write to Miss Rachael 
Robinson at 750 Third Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Harcourt, Brace will furnish mim- 
eographed biographies of their authors, and 
sometimes glossy photographs are avail- 
able, also. A request should be made for 
specific authors. 

Henry Holt, John H. Winston, and Rine- 
hart & Co. have now merged into the firm 
of Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City 17. A 
Holt Service Bulletin called “Aids and Ideas 
in Teaching English,” which dates from 
1957, is full of useful ideas, and the com- 
pany will be glad to send the bulletins on 
request. They are always, pleased to send 
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their current school catalogue. Mr. Ralph 
R. Rees in his letter says: “We try to be 
reasonable concerning all requests, answer 
as promptly as possible any letter that is 
not a form letter, and try to use common 
sense regarding requests for ‘examination 
copies’ of books. Some of the letters we 
receive are very interesting, though others 
are ones that almost defy answering.” This 
reminds me of a story told by the Interna- 
tional Documents Service of the Columbia 
University Press, who received a request 
from an 8th-grade boy in Minnesota which 
said: “Please send me the United Nations. 
I enclose 5 cents.” 


Eunice Blake, Children’s Book Editor, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., says: “The question of 
fan letters is a difficult one. Most authors 
are delighted to get these from children, 
but when a teacher has an entire class write 
letters as a class project it does get to be 
pretty routine. Certainly authors do not 
have books to give away, nor do publishers, 
except under very special circumstances. 
We always try to encourage the teacher to 
have children do their own exhibits, cen- 
tered about the books.” Lippincott’s have 
many delightful books in their graded cata- 
logue, “Books for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, Elementary and Junior High School,” 
which may be requested, as well as a sepa- 
rate booklet called “Lois Lenski, Friend of 
Children,” bookmarks, and biographical 
sheets. Write to their Philadelphia office. 


Thomas Y. Crowell, Publishers, 432 Park 
Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y., say that 
all requests from teachers for catalogues, 
bookmarks, biographical material, pam- 
phlets, records, and films will be honored. 
However, the two figurines they have of 
Betsy Ray (from the Betsy-Tacy books) 
in her wedding gown are already booked 
through 1965! Their film, And Now Miguel, 
is booked up through the fall of 1961. They 
do have available a booklet on Maud Hart 
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Lovelace and a new booklet of brief biog- 
raphies of some sixteen of their favorite 
authors. Also for a 3-week period, through 
the courtesy of the National Broadcasting 
Company and Ruth Harshaw, recordings 
of the Carnival of Books program featuring 
the following authors: Glenn Balch, Clyde 
R. Bulla, Mary Jane Carr, Joseph Krum- 
gold, Elisabeth H. Lansing, Maud Hart 
Lovelace, and Lenora M. Weber. Also, 
readings from the following books on rec- 
ords: Anansi, the Spider Man, featuring 
Philip M. Sherlock, Harriet Tubman, Con- 
ductor on the Underground Railroad, fea- 
turing Ann Petry. The Rise of the Thun- 
derer and Seven Days from Sunday, fea- 
turing Tom Galt. All records were already 
booked up through the past June as early 


as Thanksgiving 1959, so write early. 


Crowell writes: “There is just one thing we 
wish the teachers would stop doing and 
that is sending fan mail in bulk. Our au- 
thors always try to answer every letter they 


receive, but they are rather stumped when 
they receive 39 letters from one class, al- 
most all the same, and each asking for a 
picture and a special letter. I think you'll 
agree. It would be so much better if the 
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teachers asked the class to compose one 
letter which they all would sign.” 

Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers since 1838, 
432 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y., 
will furnish book jackets as long as the 
supply lasts. They furnish a catalogue, 
“Graded List of Books for School and Pub- 
lic Libraries,” and state: “It is our policy to 
forward to our authors all mail addressed 
to them in our care, and we feel sure they 
endeavor to service this type of correspond- 
ence, insofar as busy schedules permit.” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. furnishes a check list 
for free service material related to their 
elementary English texts. All teachers 
would do well to have their free poster 
called Proofreading hanging in the class- 
room. Many of their pamphlets furnish 
excellent instruction in the art of teaching. 

There are some twenty-four big publish- 
ing houses in the United States and over 
two hundred smaller ones. About ninety-six 
firms publish books for children. It is said 
that 70% of the elementary schools have 
no central libraries, so that it is really the 
duty of English teachers to perform promo- 
tional work often performed by librarians. 
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SR’s Education Supplement 


William A. Jenkins 


As we go to press the first “Education 
in America” supplement of Saturday Re- 
view has crossed our desk. Financed by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation, in cooperation 
with the editors of Saturday Review, the 
supplement will, in the editor’s words, try 
to bring major educational “. . . .problems 
into focus by providing a forum for the 
most literate, the best informed, and the 
most penetrating thinkers and writers on 
educational problems. Intelligent contro- 
versy will be welcomed and a diversity of 
views on unresolved issues will be pre- 
sented; our pages will be open to those who 
have something to say about education and 
can say it with clarity and force. Good 
schools and good teachers will be vigorous- 
ly defended; questionable practices and 
viewpoints will be analyzed by qualified 
critics.” 

We have long admired SR’s high quality 
of writing and its incisive comments on all 
of the arts; its unflinching attack on moral 
and social issues has long been a ray in 
a world clouded by “slick” treatment of 
complex issues; and its humanitarian view 
of all of the peoples of the world has 
cheered our aching heart. It’s no exag- 
geration to say that the monthly science 





Dr. Jenkins is Professor of Elementary Education 
at the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 
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and recordings supplements in SR have 
been the finest of their kind, and we await 
eagerly the first installment of the “world 
of communications” supplement which will 
appear on October 8. 


The education supplement, however, we 
view with strong reservations. Our doubts 
center about its point of view, its inde- 
pendence, and its potential influence upon 
the teaching profession. 


Paul Woodring, the supplement editor, 
is known to many educators for his books, 
A Fourth of a Nation and Let’s Talk Sense 
About Our Schools. And knowing these, 
teachers tend to group him with the Rick- 
overs, the Flesches and the Bestors, rather 
than with the Lloyd Trumps, the Harold 
Hands, or the George Counts. Bestor and 
Rickover are not accepted as offering con- 
structive and, at times, even valid criticism 
of the public school. The associate educa- 
tion editor, John Scanlon, is not so well 
known or easily categorized. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation has been a prime mover in much 
educational and soul- 
searching in the past few years. The second 
looks at education which it has been taking, 
unfortunately were not made by the pro- 
fession itself, for lack of funds, a shortage 


of time, or the effect of inertia. In un- 


research, study, 
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chartered areas of education, however, the 
Fund has appeared to launch satellites of 
its own choosing. Teaching by television, 
team teaching, departmentalized elementa- 
ry schools, language laboratories, teacher 
aides, and master teachers are developments 
it has encouraged, in some instances when 
the research foundation on which the de- 
velopments should be based were nonex- 
istent or incomplete. Teachers have under- 
taken some research in these areas, but 
one must wonder if educators have become 
involved in these studies to the neglect of 
other problems, simply because huge re- 
sources were available to support their 
study and the resulting personal advance- 
ment and recognition. The list of directors 
of the Fund, as given in SR, reads like 
Who's Who, and yet there is not a public 
school teacher, principal, supervisor, or 
superintendent among them. Clearly, ulti- 
mate responsibility for Fund-supported de- 
velopments in public education does not 
reside in the hands of public school edu- 
cators. 


In all fairness it must be said that the 
first Education Supplement is an outstand- 
ing edition. Truly incisive is Henry Steele 
Commager’s “Is Ivy Necessary?” Professor 
Commager makes the case for the urban 
university in an urban nation. Other articles 
are good, but we shall comment only on 
“Open Minds and Flexible Schools” written 
by a staff member of “CBS Reports.” 


With a most studied attempt to omit any 
semblance of pedaguese, Arthur D. Morse 
makes a case of departmentalized ele- 
mentary education to circumvent “the dull- 
ing uniformity of the typical elementary 
school.” In a plea for flexibility he warns 
that “The teacher tends to become isolated 
behind the closed doors of her exclusive 
domain. Her attributes and defects are 
largely unobserved and she becomes less 
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and less inclined to adopt an open-door 
policy.” (Does this not happen to doctors, 
lawyers and most professional workers? 
And pray tell, where are the supervising 
teachers, principals, and superintendents? ) 


Mr. Morse continues: “Good, bad, or 
indifferent, all teachers are paid alike ex- 
cept for adjustments based upon seniority 
and graduate degrees.” Are not all presi- 
dents paid alike? And all Congressmen— 
good, bad, and indifferent? 


One last example is this: “It is a curious 
paradox that the schools which stimulate 
their students’ interest in new technology 
are themselves archaic technologically and 
are loath to adopt new techniques of com- 
munication. When our gifted, experimental 
teacher turns to television the revolution 
is complete, for now she reaches thousands 
of youngsters simultaneously.” Brushing 
aside considerations of getting reluctant 
school boards to finance teaching by tele- 
vision, once its merit is conclusively 
established, and overcoming the lag in 
acceptance of this new teaching medium 
by the public and the profession alike, we 
submit five ideas: teaching is more than 
reaching, albeit reaching is a requisite; 
learning is more than receiving; transmis- 
sion and communication should not be 
equated; a gifted teacher may be gifted 
because of the numbers of pupils he has 
to work with; and, a gifted pupil may be 
gifted because he alone has been reached, 
guided, and stimulated through direct, 
face-to-face interchange with a teacher. 


We shall make a more conclusive judg- 
ment after many more months of SR’s Edu- 
cation Supplement. For now, we welcome 
the opportunity it provides for acquainting 
still another segment of our society with 
the complex and vital enterprise that public 
education represents. 





Children’s Book Week 


HURRAY FOR BOOKS! 


You can look at a book 

And better still, read it. 
A book is a friend 

When you happen to need it. 
And when you are through 
You can still think about it— 
So, “Hurray for Books!” 
Don’t say it, but shout it! 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Written for Book Week 1960 
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November 13-19 join in the cheer “Hur- 
ray for Books!”. Hop on the Book Week 
bandwagon! Consider the candidates win- 
ning such praise as “It’s a great book!” 
“The best book I've ever read!” 

This will be the forty-second celebration 
of this event and it will be celebrated with 
speeches, plays, fairs, displays, and count- 
less words in praise of the endless fun, 
adventure, romance, laughter children find 
in books. 

In schools, libraries, bookstores, over 
radio and television and in newspapers and 
magazines, adults and children who know 
the pleasures books offer will take this 
week to celebrate them. In fifty states and 
armed forces posts around the world, 
thousands of children will be expressing 
what books mean to them in essays, poems, 
plays, and pictures of every kind. 

Children’s book artists and authors also 
join the celebration, and Maurice Sen- 
dak’s official Book Week poster will be 
seen on many walls and in many windows 
as well as on millions of bookmarks and 
seals. Mr. Sendak is well-known for his 
illustrations of such books as A Hole Is to 
Dig and more recently Seven Tales from 
H. C. Andersen. His friendly but sophisti- 
cated clown symbolizes the delight await- 
ing readers of all ages. 

Three other well-known artists have con- 
tributed gay green-and-black streamers. 
They are Margaret Bloy Graham, who with 
her husband created Harry the Dirty Dog, 
Dahlov Ipcar, author-artist of Brown Cow 
Farm, and Leonard Everett Fisher, illus- 
trator of such books as America Is Born. 
On the official Book Week bookmarks there 
is a poem written especially for this year’s 
event by Elizabeth Coatsworth, author of 
the Newbery Medal winner, The Cat Who 
Went to Heaven. 

Over many heads will turn the exciting 
mobile display designed for Book Week 
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by William Wondriska, whose most recent 
book is Puff. On the mobile are the words 
“Endless fun, adventure, romance, laughter 


are in books.” 


Additional material about Book Week is 
available from the Children’s Book Council, 
Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, New 
York. 


A New Basic Book Week Kit 


A Basic Book Week Kit has been designed 
for the individual teacher, scout leader, 
and recreation worker who is planning a 
Book Week display and program. 

It includes the following: 


1) the official Book Week poster by 
Maurice Sendak which is in full 
color 


2) a set of three green-and-black 

streamers by Margaret Bloy 
Graham, Leonard Everett Fisher, 
and Dahlov Ipcar 
fifty bookmarks carrying a full- 
color reproduction of the poster 
and a special poem by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth 
fifty seals also carrying a full-color 
reproduction of the poster. These 
seals may be used on letters or to 
decorate special Book Week an- 
nouncements, book reports, etc. 
a copy of the folder “Aids to Choos- 
ing Books for Your Children.” This 
is the 1960-61 edition of a basic 
reference for book lists and books 
about children’s books 


The price of the Kit is $1.00 (The Kit 
enables the individual wishing single copies 
to take advantage of the quantity prices.) 
Additional copies of all of these items may 
be ordered: Book Week poster 40¢ each; 
Streamers 40¢ for a set of three; Bookmarks 
500 for $3.00; Seals 20¢ a sheet. 
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Other Materials: Two different mobiles, 
book fair signs, folders, etc., a special New- 
bery-Caldecott display and bookmarks, to 
mention only a few among the many other 
materials that are available. These are listed 
in the folder “Aids to Celebrating Chil- 
dren’s Book Week” which will also be 
included in the Kit. 


To order the kit: Send $1.00 in cash or 
check to The Children’s Book Council, Inc., 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Report on 1960 National Library Week 


Reading and libraries have assumed a 
new importance in the American communi- 
ty as learning has risen in the national scale 
of values, according to the third annual 
report for National Library Week cele- 
brated last April. The report, issued by the 
National Book Committee, Inc., which 
sponsors the program in cooperation with 
the American Library Association, docu- 
ments an unprecedented public response to 
the third observance. 


More people participated actively in well 
over 5000 communities in all fifty states, 
forty-five of which formed state-wide com- 
mittees to plan programs geared to specific 
goals. More than fifty national organizations 
related NLW to their own objectives and 
continuing programs. There was an in- 
crease of thoughtful support by all media 
of communications, nationally and locally. 
NLW’s special emphasis on reading for 
American youth resulted in greatly in- 
creased activity by high school and college 
students. 


Official records from state committees, 
which form the basis for the report, show 
gains in library circulation and registration 
figures as well as extensive increases in ap- 
propriations for library services. 


In addition, the report points to the es- 
tablishment of the program on a year-round 
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continuing basis. This has made it possible 
for civic leaders and librarians to define the 
reading and library needs of their com- 
munities and develop programs to work 
toward specific goals. 


In 1961, National Library Week will be 
observed April 16-22. Norman H. Strouse, 
President of J. Walter Thompson Company, 
will be chairman of the NLW Steering 
Committee, succeding the 1960 chairman, 
William I. Nichols, editor and publisher of 
This Week Magazine. 


The Children’s Book World 


Recommended Children’s Books of 1959- 
60 was released by the publisher last month. 
The newest edition of this helpful aid is a 
150-page catalog covering the last half of 
1959 and the first half of 1960. The reviews 
are arranged by subject and grade; the 
catalog is fully indexed. As many of you 
know, the list consists of reprints of the 
full Library Journal reviews of the best 
children’s books. Many of you have also 
found it extremely useful. This year’s edi- 
tion will cost $2, with discounts on quantity 
orders. Order from R. R. Bowker Company, 
62 West 45th Street, New York 36. 


Teachers and librarians are invited to visit 
the Children’s Book Council Library, the 
newest addition to the Council’s services, 
which officially opened on September Ist. 
The Library has been set up to give parents, 
teachers, booksellers, librarians, authors, 
and publishers a place where they may see 
all of the year’s new books for children. It 
will be open from 9:00 to 5:00, Monday 
through Friday, and is located at the Coun- 
cil’s office, 175 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The books on view in the Library, at 
its opening, are those published in the Fall 
of 1959, Spring of 1960, and Fall of 1960. 
New books will be added as they are pub- 
lished so that the collection will constantly 
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represent the children’s books published 
over the previous eighteen months. 

There is also a permanent collection of 
Newbery Medal and Caldecott Medal 
books as well as other books which have 
received special honors and awards. There 
is a complete file of publishers’ catalogs in 
the Library and also a special exhibit of 
the many booklists and books about chil- 
dren’s books mentioned in the folder “Aids 
to Choosing Books for Your Children.” 

The 1960-61 edition of “Aids to Choosing 
Books for Your Children” is now available 
and with its distribution we find that over 
half a million copies will have gone out 
from the Council’s office. This four-page 
folder is designed especially for parents 
who want to know what aids are available 
to them for selecting children’s books and 
for enjoying books as a family. It discusses 
briefly where reviews of current books may 
be found, and then names thirty-three 
recommended booklists and fourteen books 
about children’s books. 

Copies of this folder are available from 
The Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 
Fifth Ave., for 5¢ each, 50 for $1.00. 


For those in the New York area a perma- 
nent display of these lists and books is 
maintained in The Children’s Book Council 
Library, and is open to the public from 
9:00-5:00 Monday through Friday. 

A complete 1960-1961 listing of the Pic- 
ture Book Parade materials for primary 
reading and language arts, including icono- 
graphic motion pictures, filmstrips, phono- 
graph records, and sound filmstrip sets is 
available free of charge from Weston 
Woods, Weston, Connecticut. 

The British Carnegie Award which cor- 
responds to our Newbery Medal has been 
won by Rosemary Sutcliffs Lantern Bear- 
ers. The Greenaway Award, which corre- 
sponds to our Caldecott, was won by the 
two works of William Stobbs, Kashtanka 
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and A Bundle of Ballads. All of the above 
were brought out by Oxford. Lippincott 
will publish A Bundle Of Ballads in this 
country. 

Five Weston Woods films and filmstrips 
based upon well-known picture books have 
been cited by the national panel of audio- 
visual educators who awarded the Scho- 
lastic Teachers Annual National Film and 
Filmstrips Awards. They were: Curious 
George Rides A Bike, Andy And the Lion, 
and The Camel Who Took A Walk which 
were named outstanding. Five Chinese 
Brothers and The Little Red Lighthouse 
were named as meritorious. Their Picture 
Book Parade, Series II has won the Blue 
Ribbon Award at the American Film Fes- 
tival of the Educational Film Library 
Association. 


A-V Revolution 


What developments in the audio-visual 
field caused the past few years to contrib- 
ute more to A-V than the preceding half- 
century. In Film World for January, 1960, 
James Finn provided this answer: 


1. The formation of the National Pro- 
gram of Educational Television 

. The National Defense Education 
Act with its Title VII and its pro- 
visions for aid in the purchase of 
language labs, etc. 

3. The teaching machines movement 

. The Ford Foundation Stratovision 
Experiment 

. The establishment of the educa- 
tional television stations 

. Technological developments such 
as the new motion picture projector 
developed by the MIT Physics 
Project 

. The announcement of the Ford 
Foundation’s Learning Resources 
Institute 
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8. The re-examination of their roles 
by DAVI, ASCD, USOE, and NSF 
caused by the preceding develop- 
ments 


New Materials 


Word Analysis Practice, Intermediate 
Series, Levels A, B, and C, by D. D. Dur- 
rell, et al. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, World 
Book Company, 1960. These are cards de- 
signed to stimulate and guide vocabulary 
growth by combining the application of 
phonetics with the use of context clues. 
For each level there is a set of thirty cards, 
720 words for Level A and 1200 words for 
B and C. The sets are designed for use with 
pupils from low fourth to low sixth grade 
reading ability. 

Principles on which the cards are based 
were validated in two doctoral studies. 
These include team learning; learning words 
by reading, writing, spelling, putting them 
in context, pronouncing, and classifying; 
self-administering and self-scoring during 
practice. The series should be very helpful 
in improving achievement in reading, spell- 
ing, and word analysis. 

Columbia Records for School and Library 
is a catalog available free from Spencer 
Press, Inc., 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1. Several hundred representative re- 
cordings grouped in the following categories 
are listed: Appreciation of Music (bands, 
folk songs, Christmas, early music, and so 
on); Social Studies; Language Arts; Litera- 
ture; Personalities; and Shows. Grade levels 
are indicated. Incidentally, records ordered 
from Spencer Press offer a 38% school dis- 
count. 

A Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades, Seventh Edition, and A Basic Book 
Collection for Junior High Schools, Third 
Edition. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1960, pp. 136. These two volumes 
each contain a completely descriptive list of 
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1000 of the best children’s and juvenile 
books, books which should form the nucleus 
of a well-balanced collection. Each was 
compiled through joint effort of many 
teachers and librarians, representing five 
or more national associations. The choices 
are authoritative and representative of the 
wealth of reading material available for the 
two groups. A great service has been done 
in simple eliminating for the busy teacher- 
librarian some of the tripe crowding the 
bookstalls today. 

Especially mentionable are these features 
of the volume: (1) references in the anno- 
tations to other works by the authors, 
permitting selection of perhaps another 
thousand volumes; (2) the directories of 
publishers and descriptive list of maga- 
zines for the two levels; (3) elimination 
of out-of-print books. 


A Future for Reading? 


Does reading have a future, or will it 
eventually lose out to television and other 
forms of entertainment? It definitely does 
have a future, according to Edgar Dale. 
Writing in The News Letter for March, 
1960, Professor Dale made this case for the 
future of reading: 


(1) No elaborate and expensive equip- 
ment is needed. A book or newspaper 
does not burn out a tube. 


(2) In reading you can stop at any 
time and go on from there. You can get 
the review, reenforcement, and enjoy- 
ment that a second reading provides. But 
you can’t easily re-view a film or tele- 
vision program. You can’t directly share 
the experience with another person who 
failed to see or hear it when it was shown. 


(3) You can’t skim a film, a television 
or radio program, or a recording. Every 
viewer or listener must use the same 
amount of time whether he is a genius 
or a plodder, 
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(4) Reading furnishes a permanent 
record. You can be sure what the writer 
said. To check on the accuracy of tele- 
vision, film or radio program content, 
however, you must usually rely on your 
memory of what it contained. 

(5) In reading you can react to your 
own books by writing in them. You can 
underline words and passages, and thus 
more firmly fix in your mind key ideas 
found there. 


(6) You can use the book to read 
aloud to someone else and thus get the 
pleasure not only of speaking the words 
but also of sharing them with others. 


(7) Reading, through its use of highly 
complex symbols, can usually give us a 
more compact, more condensed, more 
symbolic picture of an event in less time 
and space than can pictured material. 
One picture may be worth a thousand 
words, but one word, too, may be worth 
a thousand pictures. 
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(8) The learning of sustained, difficult 
material is best achieved by reading. 


Professor Dale feels that reading, a part 
of the reading-writing system of using lan- 
guage, is the most personal of the ways of 
communicating. It is also a skill which at 
its most elementary level involves pro- 
nouncing words or reading lines. Progres- 
sively more complex, it may involve reading 
between the lines, or reading beyond the 
lines. The latter skill has been mastered by 
the mature reader. 

Mr. Dale concludes his case for reading 
by saying: 


Serious reading has a great future, one 
indissolubly linked with speaking-listen- 
ing and picturing-viewing. Each of these 
methods of communication has its own 
unique contributions, each can contribute 
to the improvement and enhancement of 
the other. Singly and in combination they 
can be used to develop the mature user 
and creator of effective and artistic lan- 
guage. 





Edited by Mabel F. Altstetter and Muriel Crosby 


Fiction 


Annie Pat and Eddie. Written and illus- 
trated by Carolyn Haywood. Morrow, 
1960. $2.95. (8-12). 

Children will greet this eighth Eddie 
book appearance with pleasure and will 
follow with eagerness Eddie and his neigh- 
bor Annie Patricia in their summer of ad- 
venture at the seashore. The popularity of 
the Eddie books lies in the fact that some- 
thing is always happening and the reader 
can identify himself with events through 
the dialog and the everyday experiences. 
He may never have painted a picture by 
using mustard, ketchup, jam, and _ tooth- 
paste or started a museum or sailed a boat, 
but he will understand how Annie Pat and 
Eddie felt while they were doing these 
things. A 


The Stallion King. By Glenn Balch. Ius- 
trated by Grace Paul. Crowell, 1960. 
$2.95. (8-11). 

The Stallion King is a shortened and sim- 
plified version of the author’s novel Wild 
Horse, which was published in 1948. Read- 
ing is made easy for children, but the power 
of the story remains. Glenn Balch, who 
knows the West intimately, takes the reader 
on a series of exciting adventures as the 
boy Ben and his sister foil the plans of a 
cruel rancher to capture the proud leader 


of a band of wild horses and use him and 
his wildness at rodeos. Illustrations, print, 
and paper combine to make this an attrac- 


tive book. A 


Lonely Maria. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Illustrated by Evaline Ness. Pantheon, 
1960. $3.25. (4-8). 


This is a sensitive story of a small girl 
who had no playmates or toys in her island 
home in the West Indies. Through her 
grandfather she came to know something 
of the creative joy of the imagination, 
and learned too to adjust to heartbreak 
and disappointment. The illustrations are 
just right for the lovely story and give the 
reader an understanding of the sea, the 
great storm, and the sighing palms. A 


The Gift of the Wil- 
derness. By Jack 
Steffan. Day, 1960. 
$3.50. (10-14). 
This is the eighth 

in the series of Our 

Fair Land novels 

that deal with our 

major national parks. 

The Grand Canyon 

is the setting for this 

one. The descriptions are woven into a 

carefully plotted story so that the reader 
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lives there while sharing the activities of 
the two boys who are the main characters. 
One comes away from the book with a 
sense of the importance of preserving the 
natural wonders of our land for all the 
people. There are good human relation- 
ships between adults and young people in 
this well-written story. A 


Verse 


Scrappy the Pup. By John Ciardi. Illus- 
trated by Jane Miller. Lippincott, 1960. 
$3.00. (6-10). 

This is a rollicking tale of a watchdog 
who awoke only to eat. He belonged to a 
farmer who spoke Dog well and knew that 
even a watchdog had to be a pup before 
he could grow into a dependable caretaker. 


When Scrappy slept through the invasion 
of a fox and a violent thunderstorm, the 
farmer did not lose faith in him. 

There is a lovely lilting quality to the 
words and rhymes. Such expressions as 
. “rolly-blue curlycue ocean of sleep,” and 
“feather-snow ferny slow absence of sound” 
will please adults as well as children. This 
book is not as engaging as The Reason for 
the Pelican, but it is delightful nonsense. 


A 
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I Rode a Black Horse Far Away. By Ivy O. 
Eastwick. Illustrated by Robert A. Jones. 
Abingdon, 1960. $2.00. (3-10). 

Miss Eastwick has a sensitive ear for 
rhyme and rhythm, and she can enter into 


the imaginative world of children. She 
writes about everyday experiences of chil- 
dren with a delicate touch and a sense of 
the happiness of being alive. A 


The Wandering Moon. By James Reeves. 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. Dut- 
ton, 1960. $2.50. (5-9). 

The verses in this book are gay and sad, 
imaginative and factual—a blending that a 
child can understand. The shift from mood 
to mood is achieved with pleasing rhymes 
and flowing verse patterns, but there is an 
unevenness in the quality of the writing. 
A greater discrimination in selection would 
have made a better book. A 


Folklore 


The Golden Lynx. Selected by Augusta 
Baker. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. 
Lippincott, 1960. $3.00. (9-11). 

Miss Baker has for many years been 
in charge of storytelling at the New York 
Public Library, and knows children and 
the kinds of stories they like. The sixteen 
tales from seven countries represent a rich 
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store to choose from. Many of the stories 
have been out of print and it is good to 
have them available again. A 


Ten Thousand Desert Swords. By Russell 
Davis and Brent Ashabranner. Illustrated 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Little, Brown, 


1960. $3.50. (12+). 


The reader who remembers The Lion’s 
Whiskers will be pleased to see another 
book by the same collectors. When they 
were sent to Ethiopia with the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Administration they 
found many folk tales that had never been 
available in English. Now they have retold 
a great epic of Arabian literature which has 
been unknown in the Western World. The 
story deals with the Sons of Hilal, a fierce 
tribe of warriors who roamed over ancient 
Arabia, Iraq, Syria, and Northern Africa. 
Their exploits were celebrated in song and 
story. The modern Arabian world can be 
understood more clearly after reading this 
excellent book. A 


First Book of Tales of Ancient Egypt. By 
Charles Mozley. Watts, 1960. $1.95. (8- 
10). 

Seven of the best tales of ancient Egypt 
are included in this beautiful book. Most 
of them are not as well known to Americans 
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as they deserve to be. The chief charm of 
the book lies in the exquisite illustrations 
by Charles Mozley. The artist has caught 
the spirit of the stories in a delightful way, 
and his use of color is a joy. A companion, 
The First Book of Tales from Ancient 
Araby, is even more beautiful. The tales are 
familiar, but they take on new life as one 
sees them through the eyes of ,the artist 
in pictures at once bold and subtle. In this 
book, too, the colors sing. A 


Dwarf Long-Nose. By William Hauff. 
Translated by Doris Orgel. Illustrated by 
Maurice Sendak. Random, 1960. $2.95. 
(8-12). 

For over a hundred years this story has 
been loved by German-speaking children 
but only now has it been made available 
in English. It is a captivating story with a 
wicked enchantress, talking animals, magi- 
cal herbs, hairbreadth escapes, and many 
other ingredients to make it as entrancing 
as the older folk tales. This reviewer hopes 
that more of William Hauff’s stories will be 
made available for American children. 

Maurice Sendak’s pictures are superb as 
always. The jacket and end papers prepare 
the reader for the feast to come. This is a 
beautiful book. A 


General 


A Teacher's Guide to Children’s Reading. 
By Nancy Larrick. Merrill, 1960. $4.95. 
Most if not all states require a course 

in children’s literature for certification in 

the field of elementary education. This 
requirement does not insure good teach- 
ing or well-informed teachers. Miss Lar- 
rick has published a worthy companion to 
her A Parent's Guide to Children’s Reading 
and this reviewer can only hope it will 
find its way into most college classrooms 
where the course in children’s literature is 
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taught and into the hands of most teachers 
already in service. The book is so sound 
in philosophy of the relationship between 
a successful reading program and the en- 
joyment of books, so rich in suggestions 
for using books on every level of chil- 
dren’s needs, so helpful in suggesting ways 
of getting to know books that will delight 
and inform that it is by far the best book 
that has been published in this field. 


Most courses in children’s literature are 
only one semester long, and this book is 
geared to that requirement. There is no 
wordiness and yet nothing could be spared. 
Miss Larrick has the rare gift of clarity, 
creativity, information, and inspiration. 

A 


The Old Testament. Illustrated by Mar- 
guerite De Angeli. Doubleday, 1960. 
$6.95. ( All ages). 

This condensed version of the Old 
Testament arranged in chronological se- 
quence is illustrated with 159 full color 
and black and white pictures. This simple 
statement gives no clue to the beauty of 
the book, but those who know Mrs. De 
Angelis previous work will be ready for 
the reverent spirit and the loving insight 
shown throughout the pages of the book. 

The artist visiting the Middle East to 
absorb as much as possible of its spirit 
and its meaning. She walked over the 
ground where the patriarchs had walked 
and came home with the images of her 
childhood strengthened as she saw them 


anew against the background of the Holy 
Land. 


The words of the King James version 
are used, but the arrangement is in his- 
torical sequence which makes it more 
meaningful. It is the illustrations which 
tell the real story of the Hebrew concept 


of One God. 
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Mrs. De Angelis men are especially 
satisfying, for there is strength and nobility 
in their faces. She is less successful with 
her women—many of them are merely 
pretty. All in all it is a beautiful book. 
The publisher has added beautiful paper 
and print, a sturdy binding, and an excel- 
lent map on the end papers. It is a book 
to love and to treasure. A 


Social Studies 


Nails to Nickels. By Elizabeth A. Campbell. 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Little, 
Brown, 1960. $3.00. (7-12). 


A simply told and beautifully illustrated 
story of the early forms of money, the 
history of American coins, and some in- 
teresting facts about coins. Do you know 
how the ten penny nail got its name? Or 
why we sometimes call a quarter, “two 
bits”? The answers will be found in Nails 
to Nickles and so will be found helps for 
young coin collectors. C 


I Know a Farm. By Ethel Collier. Illus- 
trated by Honore Guilbeau. William R. 
Scott, 1960. $3.00. (5-7). 


This is a book about a farm which 
emphasizes the feelings associated with 
farm life, not only the facts. It is a “first 
reading” book which has the rare qualities 
of readability and literary style. It comes 
in reinforced binding. C 


Alaska Alaska Alaska. Selected by Helen 
Hoke. Illustrated by R. M. Sax. Watts, 
1960. $2.95. (12-). 

This book fills a real need for material 
to supplement textbook information. Good 
writing is an outstanding characteristic of 
the book. John Muir, Joaquin Miller, John 
Burroughs, Jack London, George Steward, 
and other writers of note are represented 
in the collection which ranges all the way 
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from the discovery of Alaska by Bering 
to the building of the Alean Highway and 
the admission of the area as the forty-ninth 
state. There is especial excitement and 
suspense in the sections on Exploration 
and the Gold Rush. One wishes that the 
map had bolder outlines and lettering so 
that the eye could search for locations 
easily. A 


Ceylon. By Christine Weston. Illustrated 
with photographs. Scribner, 1960. $3.95. 
(11+). 

A study of emerging Asia needs much 
enrichment of the kind that comes from 
the reading of the World Background 
books. The confusion and ineptness of 
the ancient Asian countries as they suddenly 
feel the stirrings of independence can best 
be understood by a careful portrayal of 
their history. Ceylon succeeds admirably 
in making clear some of the obstacles to 
freedom that lie in the age-old customs of 
the beautiful island. The photographs help 
the text greatly. A 


Racing Planes That Made History. By 
David C. Cooke. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs. Putnam, 1960. $2.50. (10-16) 
Model airplane enthusiasts who discover 

this book will be stimulated to greater 
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efforts. Not only does the author describe 
the development of the racing plane from 
Glenn Curtiss’ Golden Flyer of 1909 and 
tells some of the exploits of daring pilots 
like Acosta, Doolittle, and Turner, but 
helps the reader understand the contribu- 
tions of those who built and flew the 
racing planes and their place in modern 
civil and military aviation. An especially 
bound library edition is available. C 


Science 


Countdown: The Story of Cape Canaveral. 
By William Roy Shelton. Illustrated by 
Robert Curran. Little, Brown, 1960. 
$3.50. (12-16). 


Written by one of the three newspaper- 
men who have covered all launches at Cape 
Canaveral from the beginning, this report 
conveys the beauty, power and strength 
of the great white bird as it fumes on the 
launch pad, as well as the suspense of 
the countdown. For children whose lan- 
guage is already influenced by the space 
age, here is a book at once informative 
and a spur to the imagination. C 


Archeologists and What They Do. By 
Robert J. Braidwood. Watts, 1960. $3.95. 
(12-16). 

A highly readable story of the author’s 
life’s work, young readers have the oppor- 
tunity to accompany in imagination, a 
top-ranking archeologist on a “dig,” from 
the time he leaves home until he is back 
again in his laboratory with the objects 
he has found. C 


Biography 

Captain of the Constellation: Commodore 
Thomas Truxtun. By Bruce Grant. Illus- 
trated by Charles Beck. Putnam, 1960. 
$2.50. (10-14). 
While many youngsters become familiar 

with the Constellation and the role it 
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played in establishing a young nation, few 
know much about its Captain. Impressed 
by the British Navy as a twelve year old 
lad, young Truxtun vowed that when he 
had a ship of his own fairness and justice 
would prevail. Thus was laid the founda- 
tion of “The Truxtun Tradition,” still in 
use to denote fairness in naval discipline. 
Not only do we have here an exciting 
factual account of early naval battles but 
a story of patriotism, human values, and 
character, qualities sorely needed in to- 
day’s world. C 


Salute to the Brave: Stories of World War 
II. Selected by Albert B. Tibbets. Little, 
Brown, 1960. $3.50. (12-16). 

Ten short stories of the men of the 
Army, Navy, and the Air Force which 
originally appeared in top-flight mag- 
azines. While fictionalized, the stories of 
bravery, dogged courage and incredible 
fortitude of young Americans in the far- 
flung battlefields of World War II will give 
courage and pride in their nation to boys 
whose military service lies ahead of them. 

C 


The Impossible Journey of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton. By William Bixby. Little, 
Brown, 1960. $3.00. (12-16). 


Sir Hubert Wilkins has described Shack- 
leton as the greatest of all British polar 
explorers. This book tells the story of 
Shackleton’s incredible trip from the Ant- 
arctic Continent towards survival. Against 
the almost insurmountable odds of a world 
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at war, and the natural hazards of nature 
in its most formidable role, this is a true 
adventure of a heroic journey. C 


Lafayette in America. By Andre Maurois. 
Illustrated by Frank Nicholas. Houghton, 
1960. $1.95. (11-). 

The North Star series has added another 
good biography to the list of well-written 
books. The author is an eminent French 
biographer who knows our language and 
our political ideals and whose exacting 
standards of biography guarantee accuracy. 
The book is a moving account of the 
period of desperation and triumph in the 
American Revolution when the devotion 
of the young French officer gave both 
psychological and material aid to Wash- 
ington. A 


Discoverers of the New World. By Josef 
Berger. Illustrated with maps, prints, 
paintings and drawings of the period. 
American Heritage, 1960. $3.50. (10+-). 


The Age of Discovery widened the 
horizons of Western man as no other pe- 
riod has until the Space Age. The reader 
of this book will feel the impact of the 
excitement of the triumphs and tragedies 
that awakened men’s minds and set them 
off to find new lands. The Junior Library 
of the American Heritage Publishing Com- 
pany has accomplished its purpose of 
portraying in a meaningful way a single 
idea with its related experiences. There is 


an excellent bibliography at the end of the 
book. A 





VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


THE CANDY 
BASKET 


Story and Pictures 
by VALENT! ANGELO 


When curious Little Mouse was trapped 
in @ beautiful candy basket, something 
DREADFUL happened, but he learned 
his lesson just in time and in just the 
right way. Ages 4 to 7 $2.50 


THE MAGIC JEWEL 


by RODERICH THUN 
Illustrated by Edith Kiem 


Peter's life suddenly becomes very 
exciting when he flies from Europe to 
India to restore a magic gem to a 
little princess. Magnificent full-color 
paintings. Ages 5 to 8 $2.75 


CYRANO THE CROW 


Story and Pictures 
by DON FREEMAN 


Cyrano had ambitions as an actor, but 
after a deflating (but funny) experience 
on TV, he decided that the simple life 
and being himself were what he truly 
wanted. Ages 4 to 8 $2.75 


THE LITTLE DARK-HOUSE 


Written and Iliustrated 
by EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 


You can almost feel the crisp winter air 
and watch the wildlife as two boys go 
into the Minnesota woods to fish through 
the ice on the lake and learn about con- 
servation. Ages 6 to 10 $2.25 


THE THREE POLICEMEN 


Story and Pictures 
by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 


Brand new full-color pictures for a favorite 
children's detective story. On a fabulous 
island where no one did anything wrong, 
the three policemen had no work to do 
until mysterious things began happening. 
Ages 8 to 12 $3.00 


m BECKY’S BIRTHDAY 


Story and Pictures in full color 
by TASHA TUDOR 


One wonderful summer, Becky and her 
family celebrate her tenth birthday. The 
arrival of the marvelous cake is a poetic 
climax to this lovely old-fashioned tale. 
Ages 8 to I! $3.00 


THE YEAR OF THE 
CHRISTMAS DRAGON 


by RUTH SAWYER 
Illustrated by Hugh Troy 


An enchanting tale by a famous storyteller 
about a Chinese dragon who flew to 
Mexico centuries ago and became a tradi- 
tional part of the Christmas in modern 
Mexico. Ages 8 to 12 $2.50 


DESERT DAN 


by ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by Harper Johnson 


The exciting adventures of an old prospec- 
tor and his “family of animals which 
included four burros, a rooster, and a 
part-coyote dog. Told with great warmth. 
Ages 8 to 12 $2.50 


THE SPIRITUAL 
EDUCATION 
OF OUR CHILDREN 


by JESSIE ORTON JONES 


Guidance, inspiration, and encouragement 
for helping children to a feeling of be- 
longing in the spiritual world as well as 
in the secular world. Adults $2.50 


Send for free 
146-page 
illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 





To Ride A Moonbeam Is To Read 
EASY IN ENGLISH 


by Mauree Applegate 


Here is an imaginative approach to the teaching of the Language 
Arts, presented freshly, vividly, wittily. Primarily the book de- 
velops nine possible goals for the Language Arts Program in the 
elementary school. But simultaneously it imbues the reader with 
a concern for inspiring creativity in every child. Charming illus- 
trations, many taken from children’s own writing efforts, supple- 
ment the text. For the person responsible for “inspiring 
creativity,” chapters end with a “Cupboard of Ideas,” with 
“shelves” for Primary, Intermediate, and Upper Grade levels. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 


at last! 


An approach that combines PHONETICS and MEANING for 
skillful word analysis 


WORD-ANALYSIS PRACTICE 
by Durrell, Murphy, Spencer, Catterson 


From the renowned Reading Center, Boston University, comes a skill devel- 
oper that has demonstrated its effectiveness in leading intermediate grade 
pupils to 


e greater vocabulary power, 
e improved reading ability, and 
e better spelling performance. 


Word-Analysis Practice cards are self-motivating, self-directing, and self- 
correcting; pupils may work individually or in pairs. 


Write for more information and a sample card. 


World Book Company fre eee an Dalle 


Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 





A 
TEACHER’S 
GUIDE TO 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


BY NANCY LARRICK 


In her illuminating new book Dr. Larrick speaks to teachers at all 
levels of education with down-to-earth suggestions for bringing 
children and books together in the classroom. 


“Begin with the child,” she says, “and when you know him and his 
interests, you can help him find the books that will be the start 
of a lifetime of pleasure through reading.” 


A Teacher's Guide to Children’s Books begins with the children, 
telling what they may be like at various stages and what books are 
likely to fit the peculiar needs and interests of each child. Here is 
a clear and simple introduction to children’s literature, organized 
by grade level, and offering countless specific suggestions for 
bringing children and books together through day-by-day classroom 
activities and overall curriculum planning. 


This new book is a first-hand report from one who knows children 
and teachers and who has worked with leading authors, artists and 
editors in the creation of favorite books for children. The extensive 
table of contents, plus a detailed index and many cross references 
oo this an ideal handbook for daily reference or cover-to-cover 
reading. 


®@ Illustrations from 38 outstanding children's books. 


® Sample lists of books to show how children's reading can supple- 
ment science and social studies. 


Information about children's book clubs and addresses. 
Sources of good reviews of children's books as they are published. 
An annotated list of over 400 favorite books for children. 


Information about recordings, films, and filmstrips based on chil- 
dren's books. 


@ Further reading and reference for teachers and student teachers. 


316 pages Text List Price: $4.95 


To purchase or secure copies on approval write to DEPT. C 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 
1300 Alum Creek Drive Columbus 16, Ohio 
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WE LIVE IN THE COUNTRY 
By LOIS LENSKI 
Iliustrated by the author. A chicken 
farm in Connecticut, a Georgia cot- 
ton farm, a Texas sheep ranch and 
a tree farm in Louisiana are the 
settings for four true-life stories of 

children. Grades 2-4. $2.95 


ERIC'S JOURNEY 
Verse by MONROE STEARNS 


Based on a story 
by MARLENE REIDEL 
Illustrated by Marlene Reidel in 
6-color block prints. An adventure- 
picture-book about a little boy who 
not only wants to travel—but does! 
Grades K-2. $3.00 


SCOTTISH TREASURE 
MYSTERY 
By DECIE MERWIN 
Illustrated with line drawings by 
the author. Janet Harding goes to 
the island of Skye to visit her Scot- 
tish grandparents—and has an 


exciting, unforgettable summer. 
Grades 4-6. $2.95 


THE GOLDEN LYNX 


and Other Tales 
Selected by AUGUSTA BAKER 


Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. A 
gathering of delightful, timeless 
favorite stories from the world 
over, chosen by the head of story- 
telling in the New York Public 
Library. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


SELECTED NEW BOOKS 
FALL 1960 


SCRAPPY THE PUP 

By JOHN CIARDI 
Pictures in 2 colors by Jane Miller. 
A humorous story in verse about a 
dog who is supposed to be a watch- 
dog. By a distinguished poet whose 
first book for children, The Reason 
for the Pelican was chosen by the 
N. Y. Times as one of the Ten Best 
Children’s Books of 1959. Grades 
K-3. $3.00 


TIP AND DIP 


By SUZANNE GLEAVES 
and LAEL WERTENBAKER 
Pictures in 2 colors by Adrienne 
Adams. All the magic of tree- 
climbing—the fun, the scariness, 
and the coziness of a tree house— 
are recaptured in words that a be- 
ginner can easily read. The story 
is exciting, the pictures imagina- 
tive, the type large. An Easy to 

Read book. K-2. $2.95 


IF YOU TALKED TO A BOAR 
By MICHAEL SAGE 
Pictures in 2 colors by Arnold 
Spilka. A lot of very funny ques- 
tions are asked in this just-for-fun 
book, which makes a wonderful 
game of words. Each question is 
accompanied by an amusing illus- 

tration. Grades 1-3. $2.50 


SPEAKING OF COWS 
By KAYE STARBIRD 
Illustrated by Rita Fava. Not only 
cows, but the whole joyous world 
of a small, happy child growing up 
in the country are the subjects of 
these delightful, effortlessly-read 
verses. Grades 1-3. $2.95 


Send for FREE 1960 catalog of books for 
elementary and junior high schools 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





By CyNTbiA DARNETT 


A momentous event in English history — the introduction 
of printing by William Caxton — provides the background 
for this historical adventure. In the story of Caxton’s young 
apprentice the reader shares the sights and sounds of the 
first printer’s shop in England and joins in the search for a 
missing portion of Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur. Cynthia Har- 
nett vividly portrays the struggle of the new printer against 
the old scriveners who resisted new methods, and gives a 
good picture of England in the fifteenth century. “A well 
researched, meaningful, and entertaining book.” 
—VIRGINIA Kirkus (starred) 


Cynthia Harnett is one of England’s finest writers of his- 
torical fiction for young readers. In 1951 she was awarded 
the Carnegie Medal for the best children’s book published 


Ages 12 up. $3.95 im England that year, Nicholas and the Wool Pack. 


BOUND IN CLOTH 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY New York Office: 119 West 57th St., N.Y. 19 


How times have changed 


since this youngster had to do his homework the hard way! 


Today, things are easier for the student and teacher— 
especially for the English teacher who wisely uses the 


1961 ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
Wolfe et al Grades 2-8 
(1) Wide variety of language resources 


(2) Three distinct teaching parts in Grades 4-8 


(3) Provision for slow, average, and fast 
learners 


(4) Handbook or study skills sections in 
Grades 3-8 


The L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. N3, Syracuse 2, New York 





THIS FALL McKAY HELPS YOU TO 
“ne Young Imaginations 


Imagine dressing 


up too often 


MARY 
CHANGES HER 
CLOTHES 


By ELLIE SIMMONS. Illustrated by the 
author. A gay, amusing story about a 
little girl who loved to dress up. Printed 
on pink paper with delightful pictures 
on every page. Ages 6-8. $2.50 


Imagine a ghost 
in kilts 
GHOST IN 
THE CASTLE 


By WILLIAM MacKELLAR. Illustrated 
by Richard Bennett. Past and present 
are excitingly interwoven in this story 
about young Angus Campbell's adven- 
tures with the strange Mr. MacSpurtle 
of Craigie Castle. Ages 8-12. $2.75* 


Imagine what 


would happen .. 


IF EVERYBODY 
DID 


By JO ANN STOVER. Illustrated by 
the author. What would happen if every- 
body spilled tacks? Made tracks? 
Dropped a cup? Stayed up? Gleefully 
imaginative drawings show the comical 
results. Ages 5-8. $2.95* 

*Side sewn All books cloth bound 


David McKay Company, Inc. 
119 West 49th Street, New York 18 


se from NCTE 
Just off the press! 


the NEW 1960 


Revised Edition of 


“Adventuring 
with Books” 


. . a reading list for the 
Elementary Grades 


New annotations; new illustrations; com- 
plete author, title, and publisher index; 
special “Dewey Decimal” catalog system 
for grade school libraries. Twelve cate- 
gories of books . . . including a new sub- 
category for science fiction! Order your 
new copy today. 


single copy price, 75¢ 
in lots of 20...... 60¢ ea. 


a English Journal 


Golden Anniversary 
Issue 


—Dwight L. Burton, editor 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
A Quick Look Back. .W. Wilbur Hatfield 
So Proud You 

Could Pop” Tom Person 
Two Basic Convictions About Teaching 

Literature nthony L. Tovatt 
Needed: A Sequential Program 

in Composition Clarence W. Hach 
Grammar and Usage Richard Corbin 
Creative Language Experiences in the 

High School Marion C. Sheridan 
Stepsisters of Print... .Henry B. Maloney 
The Potential of Speech in the 

English Program Ruth E. French 


single copy price, 55¢ 
(please send remittance with 

orders under $5) 

SEND ORDER TO: 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

508 S. Sixth St. Champaign, Illinois 





Look what Beginner Books 
has now—Beginner Books for 
beginning beginners! 


DR. SEUSS has set the pace for this 
new series of books. With even lower 
vocabularies than regular Beginner 
Books, they are for children who 
want to learn to read. They lead the 
child across the bridge between be- 
ing read to and reading himself. They 
get to the root of most reading prob- 


lems . . . and blow the problems out 
the window with laughs. 


Beginner Books are $1.95 each 


Green Eggs and Ham 

By Dr. Seuss (50-word 

vocabulary ). ( B-16) 

Put Me In the Zoo ; 

By Rosert LopsHire Loe te Oe entre 
( 100-word vocabulary). (B-17) can make this claim. 
Are You My Mother? 


The little creature pictured at the top of the page is 
asking this provocative question. By P. D. EastMan. 
(100-word vocabulary). (B-18) °\ 


And two new regular BEGINNER BOOKS 
(200-word vocabulary) 
Bennett Cerf’s Book of Riddles 
Illustrated by Roy McKie. (B-15) 


The King’s Wish and Other Stories 
By Benj AMIN ELKkun. Illus. by Leonard Shortall. (B-14) 


Published by BEGINNER BOOKS, INC. Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 


For a complete list of Beginner Books, write to Becrnner Books, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





oN te Ce 
Ole: 


\Ze~)./FUN TO READ.. 
AND EASY TOO 


MIRIAM E. MASON’S BOOKS FOR BEGINNING READERS 


To be able to read and to enjoy the read- always imaginative. Fused with lively 
ing—this is important to every reader, personalities, humor and authenticity, 
but especially to children just discovering Miriam Mason’s books educate and enter- 
the world of words on paper. Here are tain—satisfying the young reader’s desire 
stories about animals and children, who for good stories he can read by himself. 
are funny or brave or resourceful, and 


THE MASON BOOKS 
all sturdily bound in cloth, printed in large type, with limited vocabularies, 
and many illustrations 


stories about animals stories about children 


BROOMTAIL BECKY AND HER BRAVE CAT, 
(a wild pony) $2.75 BLUEGRASS (1960) $2.75 
FREDDY BENJAMIN LUCKY $2.25 


(a rabbit) $2.00 
CAROLINE And Her Kettle 
HAPPY JACK Named Maud $2.50 


(amule) $2.75 
KATIE KITTENHEART $2.50 
HERMAN, 


The Brave Pig $2.75 ES) LITTLE JONATHAN $2.75 


THE MAJOR or THE MIDDLE SISTER $2.75 
and His Camels $2.00 at THE SUGARBUSH 


MATILDA (a cat) $2.75 fk FAMILY $2.75 
MISS POSY LONGLEGS (acalf) $2.00 ¥\ HOMINY And His 
SUSANNAH, The Pioneer Cow $3.00 Blunt-Nosed Arrow $3.00 


TIMOTHY HAS IDEAS (a puppy) $2.75 A SMALL FARM FOR ANDY $2.75 
A PONY CALLED LIGHTNING $2.75 THE BABY JESUS $2.50 


The Macmillan Compa 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 








